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f. Benj. Irby, late P:ofessor of Agricul- 
tee Agnicuitural and Mechanical College, Ral- 
eigh, has become a regular contributor to this 
department. All —. relating to the farm, 
garden or orchard will be answered by Prof. 
Irby. 








CONCENTRATED FEED STUFFS. 





Such highly concentrated and high 
priced feed stuffs as cotton seed meal, 
linseed meal, gluten meals, malt 
sprouts, ship stuffs, wheat bran. etc., 
tre so easily adulterated by having 
cheap aud worthless stuffs mixed with 
them in the process of grinding that 
Massachusetts has undertaken to pro- 
tect her cit‘zens from such frauds by 
enacting @ law requiring all such sub- 
stances to be submitted to the State 
Experiment S:ation for inspection, an- 
alysis and license before they are 
offered for eale within that State. We 
should do likewise. 

A recent bulletin from Massachusetts 
Experiment Station classifies these 
feeding stuff3, gives their analyses, 
states their origin and value, and gives 
eight different formulas for advan. 
tageously mixing them eo as to make 
them well balanced and economical 
rations. We give below the substance 
of all these important and interesting 
mattera, for we believe they will be of 
interest, and what is better, if remem 
bered, will be of much real benefit to 
our readers. 

All cattle feeds, either concentrated 
or coarse, are made up of six groups of 
substances: Water, ash, cellulose or 
fiber, fat, protein and non nitrogenous 
extract matter. 

Water: The several grains and by- 
products contain when placed upon 
the market from 8 to 15 per cent. of 
water. 

Crude ash represents the mineral in- 
gredients of the seed. It will remain 
behind as ashes should the seed be 
burned. These ashes consist of lime, 
potash, soda, magnesia, iron, phos- 
phoric acid and sulphuric acid. Ash 
helps to form and nourish the bones, 


nerves, brain, etc. 


. 


Crude cellulose or fiber is the coarse 
or woody part. of the plant. It may 
be called the plant’s framework. It is 
present asa rule only to a limited ex- 
tent in the grains and by products. 

Crude fat includes not only the vari. 
ous fats and oils found in different 
feed stuffs, but also waxes, resins and 
coloring matters. It is sometimes 
termed ether extract, because it repre 
sents that portion of the plant soluble 
in ether. Fat found in grains and 
seeds is comparatively free from 
foreign substances (waxes, resins, etc.). 
Oae pound of fat is equal to 24 pounds 
of carbohydrates and has the same 
effect in animal nutrition, that is, it 
produces fat, heat and energy in the 
animal, 

Crude protein is the general name for 
allof the nitrogenous matters of the 
seed. It corresponds to the lean meat 
in the animal, and may be termed 
“vegetable meat.” It has the same 
elementary composition as animal 
flesh, and is considered the most valu- 
able part of concentrated feeds. It 
alone produces muscle, nerve, brain, 
hair, horn, hoof, gristle, etc. 

Non nitrogenous extract matter con 
sists of sugars, starch and gums. The 
grains are very rich in starch and 
similar substances. 

Carbohydrates: The fiber and ex 
tract matter have the same functions 
in the process of nutrition, and collec 
tively they are termed carboby drates. 
They produce fat, heat and energy. 

Nutritive ratio: Tne numerical rela 
tion which the protein of feed bears to 
the carbohydrates (and fat reduced to 
Carbohydrates) is termed its nutritive 
ratio, Fat is multiplied by 24 to con 
vert it into carbohydrates. If a ton 
of feed should contain 96 pounds of 
digestible protein and 928 pounds of 
digestible carbohydrates, it would 
have 9 4 times as much carbohydratce 
88 protein, or 1:94, whichis its ru- 
tritive ratrio. 

Digestibility: Any feed stuff is valu- 
able as a source of nourishment only 
80 far as ite various parts can be di- 
gested and assimilated. The concen- 
trated feeds are much more digestible 
than the coarse feeds. For instavce, 
of every 100 pounds of timothy hay 
Only 484 pounds are digestible; but of 
100 pounds of cotton seed meal 654 
Pounds are digestible. Most of the 
home grown coarse feeds are high in 
Carbohydrates, low in protein, and 
Comparatively indigestible. Nearly 
all of the concentrated feeds are very 


digestible, and a large number are 
high in protein and low to medium in 
carbohydrates. The concentrated feeds 
are fed with the home grown coarse 
feeds, therefore, first to increase the 
digestible matter, and second, to in 
crease the amount of protein in the 
daily ration. 

Tnere are four classes of these con- 
centrated feeding stuffs, as follows: 

Class 1 contains 30 to 45 per cent. of 
protein, 50 to 60 per cent. of carboby- 
drates (including fate) and are 75 to 90 
per cont. digestible. This class includes 
cotton seed meal, linseed meal, Chicago 
gluten meal, cream gluten meal, King 
giuten meal, and Hammond gluten 
meal. 

Ciass 2 contains 20 to 90 per cent. 
prote:«, 60 to 70 per cent. carbohy- 
drates, (including fate), and are 80 to 
85 per cent. digestible. Theee include 
Buffalo, Golden, Diamond, Davenport, 
Climax, Joliet and Standard giuten 
feeda, all made from corn, Atias meal, 
dried brewer's grain and malt sprouts. 

Class 3 contains 14 to 20 per cent. 
protein 70 to 75 per cent. carbohydrates 
and are 60 to 75 per cent. digestible. 
These include wheat bran, middlinge, 
‘mixed feeds” and H. O. dairy feed. 

Class 4 containe 8 to 14 per cent. pro 
tein, 75 to 85 per cent. carbohydrates 
and are 75 to 90 per cent. digestible. 
Thess include wheat feeds, barley 
feeds, oat feeds, corn, feeds, cerealine 
feeds, hominy feeds, corn chops, oat 
chops, corn germ feeds and chop feeds. 

The seed of the cotton plant as it 
comes from the gin where the cotton 
fiber has been removed is still covered 
with a coat of white down technically 
known as “‘linters.” This being re 
moved, the seed itself appears as black 
in color and irregular egg shaped in 
form. The thick, hard, black seed 
coal or hull is filled with the coiled 
embryo (meat), which in turn contains 
a large number of oil containing cells. 
Machines have been invented to re- 
move the hull. The meat is then cooked 
in large iron kettles, and while still hot 
is wrapped in hair cloth, and sutjscted 
to a pressure of 3,000 to 4,000 pounds 
per equare inch, to remove as much of 
the oil as possible. The pressed cotton 
seed cake is cracked, ground and re. 
sults in the decorticated bright yellow 
cotton seed meal of commerce. A ton 
of seed furnishes about 800 pounds of 
meal. Sometimes a considerable 
amount of hull is ground fine and 
mixed with the meal, producing a 
dark colored article, having not much 
over one half the feeding value of the 
prime material. 

In like manner, linseed meal is pro- 
duced by grinding the cakes of flax 
seed after tke oil has been pressed out. 
Most of fisx seed used in America is 
grown in Minnesota and the two Da. 
kotas. The old process linseed meal 
has had only the oil moved that could 
be pressed out; the new process meal 
has hed additional oil extracted by 
treatirg it with solvent chemicals after 
it comes from the press. The former 
is very properly called ‘‘oil meal,” the 
latter contains very little oil. 

This question of feeding and feeding 
stuffs isan importantone. Believing 
that our farmer readers should study 
these questions more, we will in next 
week’s PROGRESSIVE FARMER have 
something more to say on this subject 
and will also givea list of different 
feed mixtures recommended by the 
Massachusetts Station. 

———2 +o 

Plain, common sense dictates that 
the farmer should raise a good side 
line of all food supplies in addition to 
his principal crops. 

ee 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Farmers should ever bear in mind 
that these stations were established 
and are supported for their benefit. As 
their name indicates, their leading 
work should be the making of experi 
ments to clear up doubtful or obscure 
points. Farmers are not always pre 
pared or have not the required appli 
ances to make the necessary experi- 
ments to clear up points which arise in 
their experience. Lot them not be 
backward in such case to call on the 
experiment stations to do the work for 
them, If it involves a general prin- 
ciple, station workers would be glad to 
do the work. Let the farmers keep in 
close touch with their experiment sta- 
tions, is the sound advice of the South- 
ern Cultivation. 


—— 2 oe 
“Give a man the sure possession of a 
rock and he will turn it into a garden; 
give him a nine years’ lease of a gar- 
den and he will convert it into a 





desert.” 





SAM JONES ON FARMING--HAP- 
PiIEST OF VOCATIONS. 
When His Crib is Full of Corn, Bis 
Smoke House Full of Bacon, and Live 
Stock ia His Lot, He is Independent 

of All the World 


Every man does work, will work, 
must work. Vagabondé erjoy being 
idle. The secret of happiness here is 
not Only in the fact that we work, but 
that we love to work and love our 
work and enj y it. The spirit of dis 
content that makes eo many men dis- 
satisfied with their vocation and situa 
tion in life is the bane of humanity. 
The doctors would like to be lawyers, 
the lawyers wcu'd like to be merchants, 
the merchants would like to be farm 
ere, the farmers would like to be gen 
tlemen, and so on, cach thinking that 
the other has the better job. This is 
the source of di:content and the father 
of the spirit of dissatisfaction, So few 
people choose really anything, arid 
abide their choice. A man who chooses 
to be a farmer and puts his energy ard 
intelligence into his work not only im- 
proves his farm, but fills his own pock 
ets. If a man will take care of his 
farm, his farm will take care of his 
bank account. 


There is no life more charming than 
that of the farmer, and if I wasn’t a 
preacher and hadn’t rather be a 
preacher than anything else in the 
world, I would frequently envy the 
farmer his farm and his toil. Riding 
through the country on the railroad 
trains and seeing the busy farmers 
along the way {planting and cultivat 
ing their crops, is always interesting 
to me, and I spend no hours more 
pleasantly than thoreI spend on my 
farm looking after its varied interests. 
The farm with its crops and its cattle 
and hogs and sheep and ducks and 
chickens and turkeys, all put a charm 
upon the whole situation. Every 
bushel of corn and wheat, every pound 
of cotton, every pig and calf and colt, 
adds wealth to the country as well as 
to the farmer, for the farmers are 
really the producers of this country 
and lie at the basis of all prosperity. 
We need housebuilders, lawyers, doc- 
tors, preachers, railroad men and all 
classes, perbaps, but the farmer is the 
essential man of all. They should be 
encouraged more than they are. While 
they work others ought to think in 
their interests and plan for their good, 
for j1st as the farmer prospers the 
country prospers. The farmer with 
his improved implements and im 
proved roadways ought to compete 
with any other class in the world, The 
Georgia farmers are rapidly catching 
on to the improved machinery and im. 
plements and to take care of them. 
The farmer of Georgia is beginning to 
learn that it doesn’t pay to have his 
corn crib in Kansas and his smoke 
house in Chicago, and his cotton fac 
tory in Massachusetts and his banker 
on Wall street and his boss the little 
merchant in town, and Kentucky and 
Missouri his stock producing sections 
Well for him it is that he has learned 
that a corn crib full of corn in his own 
lot, a smoke house full of bacon in his 
yard, a few colts and calves in his lot, 
and his economical wife for his banker, 
makes him independent of the world. 
It I had what the farmers of Georgia 
pay for guano I wouldn’t want any 
crop, or land either; and I dare assert 
that there is nota farmer in Goorgia 
who could not spend thirty days in the 
year producing and compounding fer- 
tilizers into compost and save every 
dollar that he expends for guano and 
improve his land one hundred per cent. 
more every year, for guano is likea 
drink of whiskey to a man—it will 
stimulate him for awhile, but leaves 
him with less energy and vitality than 
he had before. 

The farmers have much to learn. 
They are learning. The farmers of 
Van Buren, Ark,, ship from three to 
five carloads of strawberries per day 
during the strawberry season, They 
produce no better strawberries than 
we do in Bartow county, Georgia. 
What a vast sum those shipments of 
strawberries bring to that community ! 
Let North Georgia learn of them. No 
finer Vegetables grow than we can 
raise in our county. Let the farmer 
gee that everything he produces for 
sale brings him something, adds to his 
wealth and prosperity. Let him know 
that everything he buys but adds to 
his poverty and takes from his income. 
If he would prosper he must produce 
much and spend little, and never go 
into debt for anything. A manona 
farm had better be afraid of debt of 
apy kind, for when a farmer gets into 


debt two or three hundred dollars, itis 
harder for him to pay than almost any 
other class of laboring men. I drove 
out into the country a piece to day and 
passed a farm home with twenty. odd 
bales of cotton lying under the shed, a 
crib full of corn in the lot, and all kinds 
of stock and everything prosperous. So 
it goes. There was a man running 
that farm. If a man attends to his 
farm his farm looks after him. 

I have spent several days at home 
with a sick family now and will return 
soon to the general conference. I will 
write some things from the general 
conference—whatever may be of inter 
est to the general public. 

Fam P. JONES. 

P. S8—I propose to dig up some 
snakes in my nex: letter. Sty 

-——(»+o-+ oe 
TRE FARMER’ REST. 

“T planned that machine while list- 
ening to you preach,” said a mechanic 
to his pastor. ‘‘What did I preach 
about?” asked the pastor, and his par- 
ishioner was obliged to confess that he 
did not know, It is possible that a 
good many farmges are plowing, sow- 
ing or reping, while their eyes are on 
the preacher on Sunday. Oan’t you 
let up one day in the week and leave 
your field to rest while your brain and 
body rccovers from the strain of the 
week’s work? 

Give yourself a day cff, and do not 
fall into the error of an old friend of 
ours. ‘“‘How much will you take for 
that buach of lambs?” a neighbor asked 
bim as they stood in front of the coun- 
try church and watched the lambs 
play ing on the hillside opposite. 

‘*You know, brother George,” was 
the reply, “‘that I never do businégs on 
Sunday, but if you'll come over to 
morrow you can buy ’em for $2a head.” 
Don’t carry your farm around on your 
shoulders on Sunday. The day was 
instituted in order to allow us to throw 
down our burdens and get ready for a 
fresh start.— Farmers’ Voice. 

——»s eo o___— 
CARE OF CORN. 

FOR A GOOD COBN CROP. 
Cultivation should begin before corn 
is planted, but most corn being planted 
at this time necessitates a different 
method. The right cultivation at the 
right time insures a full corn crib, and 
that is what every farmer should have 
this fall. When the corn is from two 
to four inches tall, deep cultivation 
close to the hill is impossible, although 
that is just the time when the space 
between the rows should be ‘‘dug up.” 

Keeping the spsca between the rows 
mellow when the corn is below knee- 
high gives a chance for the main roots, 
as they shoot out from that time on to 
make rapid progress in their search 
for plant food. Asthe corn plant re- 
ceives a large percentege of its growth 
from the soil, it is important that we 
do everything in our power to hurry 
it along in its development. If we 
were to cultivate first shallow, then 
deep, we would be doing a greater in 
jury than we would to neglect culti 
vating at all. 

DON'T OUT THE ROOTS. 

Long before we are aware of it the 
corn plant has sert roots away out un- 
der where the cultivator teeth run, 
and if we do the work right we must 
gradually work the cultivator teeth to 
the surface, so. the last time over they 
won’t run over an inch deep. This 
gives an opportunity for the long zoots 
tosernd out emall fibrous ones that are 
continually branching out and pene 
trating the surface after moisture and 
plant food. 

LATE CULTIVATION. 

It is easily seen that to make a prac 
tice of going through the corn after 
harvest with a one-horse double shovel 
plow cannot help but destroy these 
small roots, which retarda the develop- 
ment of the etalk, besides shortening 
the ear, as well as the kernels. Not 
that it is not practical to keep up the 
cultivation of the soil, for it is neces- 
sary if one expects a good crop of a 
good quality, but use judgment ino all 
things, and when you do apiece of 
work etudy the logic of it so that you 
may understand why you are doing it 
and follow the most approved methods, 
—Elias F. Brown, Reading, Mich., in 
Epitomist. 


Lf 





Better let the crows have three per 
cent. of their food from your sprouting 
corn, for they will take in return nine 
times as much in the form of injurious 
insecte, and you will not suffer any 
stings of conscience at having poisoned 
a few friendly, beneficial and useful 
birds.— Rural New Yorker. 








VALUS OF HOG AND HEN MA- 
NURE, 


A friend who makes no effort to save 
the manure from 30 to 50 hogs and a 
good many hens, and who draws out 
the tub frcm his closet and dumps it 
any where to get rid of it, asks if these 
small sources of manure are worth 
paying careful attention to. As he 
lives in the West, where land was new 
and rich, it is no wonder that he has 
been careless along this line in the 
past. But if I were on his farm now I 
should save carefully the hog and hen 
manure at least. I will give you the 
value of the above named kinds of 
manure, as taken from the New York 
Farmers’ Institute Bu'letin, which is 
uvquestionabie authority. At the 
prices that nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash would cost you, at whole 
sale in market, a ton of solid excre- 
ment, fresh, from swine, would be 
worth $2 25; from human beings, $4 10. 
The urine from swine, $2 10; from hu 
man beings, $200. Fresh hen manure 
is worth $4380. After it became dry, 
of course it would be worth more per 
ton. I should feed hogs, myself, on 
rough cement floors, if making a busi 
ness of raising or feeding them, and 
save all the manure, and get it onto 
my lacd without wash or loss. With 
bedding to absorb the liquid one could 
make a good deal of manure from 50 
hogs. The hen nanure will not ordi- 
narily be as important, but I should 
dust it with dry soil or land plaster 
often, for good of hens, and gather it 
up and pack away in barrels, or some 
way, 80 as to save it. The human ex- 
crement is rather a small matter. It 
might not pay to save it for ite manur- 
ial value. But for health’s sake it 
should not be allowed to soak into the 
earth. And if we take that much care 
we may as well save it for crops. We 
use large galvan‘zod iron paile, which 
are emptied in the manure in shed as 
they get full, Some absorbent and 
deodorizer is needed for these pails, or 
tubs. We use dry muck, gathered in 
summer. Dust, dry soil, sifted coal 
ashes, land plaster, etc., can be used. 
Dry muck is the lightest and best when 
you can get it. There is no possible 
contamination of air or water on our 
farm from our closetsa. We havea box 
in the end of each closet large encugh 
to hold a year’s supply of absorbent. A 
little shovel takes the muck, or soil 
from a hole at the bottom of box, on 
a level with seat. As it is used more 
falls down. Wedo not keep hogs or 
hens, or I should prectice just what I 
preach in that line.—T. B. Terry, in 


Practical Farmer. 
—_—___— 0 « 


The low price of cotton may be a 
blessing in disguise. It will teach 
Southern farmers to diversify, and 
raise their own supplies. 


BURR KNAPP’S FARM FURROWS. 


One of the greatest faults is fault 
finding. 

The milking stool is a poor curry 
comb. 

He who eats more than he produces 
robs the world. 

Some men who pet their neighbor’s 
children will only pound their own. 

No grind, no grist. 

Failure sighs while success hustles. 

An old field may produce new grain. 

Lazy bees, no honey; lazy farmer, no 
money. 

Who refuses to toil has no right to 
the soil. 

Every shine has ite shadows and 
even a shadow has its use. 

If you do not want it, the greatest 
of bargains is not cheap.—Ex. 


THE COCKLEBUR. 


This vile weed probably does more 
injury to the farmer than any other 
weed that pollutes the farm. We do 
not need to describe it. It may interest 
farmers, however, to know that the 
sexes of the flowers are borne in differ- 
ent blossoms on the same plant, the 
pollen producing flowers, however, ap- 
pearing at the upper end of the prin- 
cipal stem and the seed producing 
flowers developing lower down, gravi- 
tation thus aiding in the fertilizing of 
the plant. Thecocklebur is an annual, 
and is spread only from the seed, and 
hence it is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to get rid of it, namely, by thor- 
ough culture, mowing the stubble be- 
fore the seed is mature, and pulling 
out every plant that makes it appear 
ance in the corn field. It is thus com- 
paratively easy to get rid of the plant 
with thorough culture, and without 
thorough culture a comparative im- 
possibility. Itis very easy to take at 








least five dollars per acre cff the value 
ofa farm by allowing the cockleburs 
to have their way. Nothing, however, 
but eternal vigilance in cultivation 
will prevent the damage. Where the 
farmer attempts to grow sheep, he 
must get rid of the cockleburs or eub- 
mit toa reduction in the price of his 
wool that will do much to diminish the 
profits on his sheep. The cocklebur is 
an advertisement of a poor farmer, or 
atyleast a farm poorly managed.— 
Wallace’s Farmer. 
32 oe 

There is nothing so conducive to the 
health and happiness of a well regu: 
lated farm family as plenty of good, 
delicious fruit the year around. 

_ oS OSD 


THE FARMER AND THE CITIZEN. 


Elections occur this year of Con- 
gressmen, of State legislatures that are 
to choose 30 U. 8. Senators and make 
or unmake the laws of the various 
States, of State, ccunty and local cffi- 
cials. The men elected this fall will 
thus have more to do directly with 
each one of us than will the next presi- 
dent. Such reforms as may be wanted 
from Congress must be worked for by 
nominating and electing men favorable 
to them. The same is true of State 
legislatures. While lots sf things are 
not yet right, and the battle for reform 
must be kept up, here are some things 
each one df us can work for in our own 
community, and the more persistently 
we keep up these efforts the more each 
one of us will enjoy life: 

Better schools, better churches, more 
temperance, more books, more sccial 
life, better roads, better citizenship, 
more savings banks, better farming, 
better stock, fewer weeds, better ma- 
chinery, better care of tools, less waste, 
better thrift, more co-operation.—Farm 
and Home. 





oe 
The farmer who gives no time to 
anything but work, will wake up some 
day and find out that that kind of 
work does not always pay the best, 
—————2 +o oe 


PEAS ON STUBBLE LAND. 


Weeds ard grass will succeed the 
harvested grain, and will do no harm; 
in feci will do good, by adding humus 
tothe soil, but the quality of the hu- 
mus they supply is greatly inferior to 
that which peas will furnish. The 
former have little nitrogen gathering, 
or subsoiling power, compared with 
the peas, and if corn is to occupy the 
land the following year, the stems of 
ragweed become the abode of insects, 
which renders it very difficult to get a 
stand of corn on stubble land, says 
Southern Cultivator. Peas may either 
be sown broadcast or cultivated in 
drill, If the land is rich so the peas 
will grow off rapidly and take posses- 
sion of the land quickly, they may be 
sown broadcast; if the land is medium 
or rather poor it is better to plant in 
drills and help the peas by cultivating 
them some. Gonerally one or two 
plowings will be all they need. Plant 
in drills three feet apart, and drop five 
or six seed every eighteen inches. Some 
corn planters can do this work very 
satisfactorily. The improvement of 
land through the agency of peas is 
much facilitated by manuring the peas 
with acid phosphate and muriate of 
potash, say 200 pounds of phosphate 
and 50 to 100 pounds of potash to the 
acre. Such application will make the 
peas grow much rapker and the fertili- 
zer will not be lost, but retained for 
the next year’s crop, either in the pea 
vines or in the soil. All mineral plant 
food present in decaying vegetable 
matter (asin buried pea viner) is avail- 
able to growing plants and is lees apt 
to affect crops injuriously in case of 
drought. So it is a good plan to apply 
fertilizers to a pea crop for the benefit 
of the corn or cotton crop which is ta 
follow the peas the next year. 

ee 

A few days ago at Wake Forest we 
saw a farmer taking in a check froma 
cotton buyer for about 25 bales of cot- 
ton. On investigation we found that 
the farmer was one of those wise tillers 
of the soil who alwaye make home 
supplies, and are therefore independ- 
ent. This wise fermer found it quite 
cocvenient to sell his cotton just when 
it suited him, and was not under the 
necessity of selling it at the first pos- 
sible day to*meet a mortgage. 

If all the farmers in North Carolina 
would do likewise, the cry of hard 
times would not beso frequent or so 
loud.—Commonwealth. 


The eoflier in life that a weed is 
killed the better. They rob the soil of 
moisture and plant food. 
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To Correspondents: 


Write all communications, designed for pub- 
@eation, on one side of the paper only. 


'e want intelligent correspondents in every 
m1. in the State. We want facteof value 
results accomplished of value, experiences 0 
galue, plainly and briefly told. One solid, 
Zemonstrated fact, is worth a thousand theories. 





The editor is not responsible for the 
wiews of correspondents. 
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The Progressive Farmer is the Official 
Organ of the N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance 





@" The date on your lebel telis you 
when your time is out and serves as a 
receipt for all money sent us. 
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** fam standing now just behind the 
eurtain, and in full glow of the coming 
eunset. Behind me are thes 8 ON 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with ite 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 
ing look upon a country whose govern- 


ment isof the people, for the le, 
and by the people,”—L. L. Polk, uly 
jth, 1890. —~ 


N. R. P. A. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Republican State Convention 
will be held in Raleigh July 20th. 

Tae invasion of Cuba has begun. 
Six or eight hundred United States 
marines have landed on Cuban soil 
and the Stars and Stripes for the first 
time float over Cuba. This is the only 
important late war news at the time 
of going to press. 

At Davidson College commencement 
last week the addrees before the liter 
ary societies was delivered by Hon. T. 
F., Kluttz. It is said to be one of the 
best ever delivered at Davidson. There 
is now no doubt about the building of 
Science Hall. A friend of the college, 
who asks that his name be withheld, 
has given $5,000 for this purpose, and 
Dr. Shearer and other friends have 
gone to work with a will to raise the 
additional $10,000 necessary. The 
graduating class numbers twenty one. 
Prof. J. L. Douglas succeeds the late 
Dr. Vinson as Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 


Since December ist, 1897, the Agri 
cultural Department has paid into the 
State Treasury on fertilizer tax ac 
count, $53 573 04, which shows sales of 
214,222 16 ton sales. For the same 
time last year the amount paid in was 
$48 709 23, which represents sales 
0* 194 837 tons, and shows an increase 
of 19,386 tons, or within a fraction of 
10 per cent. The sales of same time 
in 1896 were 173,5954 tons, or 40,637 
tons less than sales of the present year. 

We regret to have to acknowledge 
that we have lost our devil. No well 
regulated newspaper cflice can well 
get along withcut the aid of a devil. 
Our devil did our mailing, and he gen- 
erally did it well and on schedule time, 
but the war came and our devil volun 
teered, and we had to get another. He 
was not so good; couldn’t get the paper 
off in time. We have now secured an- 
other who promises to do better. If 
‘you do not get your paper in time this 
‘week, we think you will next. Please 
bear with us in our efforts to serve 
‘you, and remember to renew promptly. 

It is said an old man’s frou went to 
the flour barrel once, and finding noth 
ing in it, she wrote with her finger on 
the bottom of the barrel as follows: 

‘O! Icurm t.” 

Now, brother, sister or friend, remem 
ber, while you can go to your garden, 
your strawberry, blackberry or roast 
ing ear patch, and eat spring chickens 
when you please, that we cannot. We 
have to buy what we eat, and it costs 
us lots to! live in the city, and as our 
treasuty is in the condition the old 
lady found her flour barrel, you know 
we need the renewal you owe this 
paper. Please remit early. 

The wheat crop of the werld, accord 
ing to the estimates of United States 
Agricultural Department, has been, 
for the years mentioned, as follows: 








SRSA 2 676.651,000 dushels, 
PRA roe 2,546.499 000 °° 
Te SOO REE 2430 497,08 = ** 
SO eS errr 2,214,030,000  ‘** 


This gradual falling off in the supply 
has had much to do with the advance 
in ite price. 
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COMPARISON OF PASSENGER 
RATES. 


The three principal railroads in 
North Carolina report in the Financial 
Journal, of New York, an itemized 
statement showing an annual increase 
of over a hundred thousand dollars 
each and an increase of. many hun- 
dreds of thousands since the last re- 
duction of passenger rates, which was 
over ten years ago. But they do not 
explain why with these increased re- 
ceipte they can make’no reduction of 
their rates in North Carolina, when 
money has doubled in value and cot 
ton has gone down to half the price it 
was ten years ago. The Inter State 
Commerce Commission has lately re- 
ported to Congress that the average 
passenger rate in the United States is 
less than 2 cents; to be accurate, 1 98. 
The rate in North Carolina is 3 25. 
From the Congressional Record of 
May 12:h, the following rates in other 
countries are added: 


LOR MEMNED 2.65. fet iie ce ae te ves tee 117 
MOMUMAUN GS 6 65a sees ves poe es 118 
i) eer ae 1,29 
MEIGS 5.55.0 ok we ctw ew os.ue Dee 1 45 
PUN ot Ss Sew icaes Seeds 1 45 
ME eis ct calan bscaemeniens 1 64 
MUNI nce Pith ss ssioe ae calscan 1 67 
POTNICMN. OS. 65 ise sisves 1 98 


Rate in North Carolina ...3.25 


Can our Railroad Commission see in 
this no reason to give our people re- 
lief? Our three principal railroads 
have passed into the ownership of syn 
dicates of non resident bankers. The 
controlling stock in them was bought 
up at $2 to $40 per share and the minor- 
ity stockholders frozen out. The stock 
was then watered, or bonds issued as 
dividends, and now they declare divi- 
dends on many times the real invest- 
ment, with money artifically doubled 
in value and produce halved in prices. 
They report annually large ircrease in 
receipts, but not a cent reduction in 
charges to the people. Will the Rail 
road Commission refuse relief? 

a 


SOME WAR SOTES. 


The rainy season in Cuba continues 
from July to October. 

Santiago, of which we have heard so 
much fof several weeks, was once the 
capital of Cuba. It’s climate is hot 
and unhealthy. 

It is said that the dailies of our coun. 
try spend $100,000 per day for war 
correspondence Then, too, every day 
some man transforms a piece of his 
conscience into a newspaper fake. 

Havanna has one of the finest harbors 
in the world. To enter itaship must 
pass through a narrow channel three 
eights of a mile long. The harbor it 
self is capable of accommodating 1,000 
veesels of any size. 

Gomez, the leader of the Cuban in 
surgents, is aaid by Fitzhugh Lee to be 
a ‘‘grim, resolute, honest, conscien- 
tious, old man.” He is seventy-five 
years old but is still able to plan and 
push. 

The nature of war is well illustrated 
by a remark of Gea. Semmes, who 
served inthe Civil War. B-ing told 
that a prisoner was bungry, he said: 
“Heed him. Shoot ’em in the line but 
feed em on this side ot it.” 

War news! War poems! War maps! 
War stories! War jokes! Every one 
reads them or hears them. Every 
man you meet has a new joke or 10¢i- 
aeu.t to relate. Besides the newspa 
pers talk of little else but war. 


A great many prisoners are held by 
the Spaniards ‘‘incomunicado.” Gen. 
Lee says these little ‘‘incomunicado” 
cells are “‘about 8 by 10 feet, stone 
floors and dark” and prisoners are kept 
thus for days and weeks without being 
allowed to see or talk with any one. 


The Spaniards are said to be civil- 
ized, but though they have held Cuba 
for four centuries they have built no 
pub/ic roads and no canals, There are 
no telegraph lines except along the 
railroads and the few railroads were 
built not by Spaniards but by English 
men. 

In New York the the saloon keepers 
offer free drinks to men who have en- 
listed to fight for Uncle Sam. The 
saloon keepers say patriotism prompts 
them to make this offer. Some one 
suggests that by making our soldiers 
less effective they are giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

To be a soldier requires no education. 
In the civil war, a Kentuckian was 
once detailed to go to the regiment 
commissary to assist in bringing the 
company’s rations. Among his stores 
he brought some potatoes, not down on 
the requisition. Being asked where he 
got them, he replied: ‘I went to the 
conersary to draw some visions, and 
seen’-these taters, I consecated them.” 

An exchange tells us that army 
cflicers say that the man does not live 
who could survive more than four or 
five hours’ work at the modern guns. 
Toe shock and detonation cannot be 
imagined by those who have not ex 
perienced it. Men who etand within 





from their feet, blood vessels are 
broken, ear drums snap, and it isa 
tremendous tax upon the strongest 
nerves. 

*‘And what are the trochas?” asks 
some one. The trochas are two great 
ditches dug across the narrowest por- 
tions of the island of Cuba, one in Kast 
Cuba, the other in the western portion. 
The dirt is thrown upon one side of 
the ditch while on the other is a 
barbed wire fence. Every few hun 
dred yards a block house was built, 
manned by Spanish sentinels. Gen. 
Weyler supposed that by the aid of 
these trochas he could divide the in- 
surgent forces, and could then ‘‘pen 
them up” and all rebels would be com. 
pelled to rurrender or die. He was 
mistaken for his trochas have been of 
but little use to him. 

“There is a sweet with every bitter,” 

say the optimists, and it is doubtless 
better doctrine than that cortained in 
the pessimists statement that ‘‘misfor 
tunes never come singly.” For in- 
stance, war will make us value peace 
more highly. Again this war is empha- 
sizing the evils of the cigarette habit 
and if this evil is stamped out by war 
then one great good deed is done. It is 
stated that a m»®j rity of those would 
be soldiers who fail to pass the physi- 
cal examination are cigarette users, 
and ninety per cent of those who are 
at all addicted to the habit are rej-cted. 
The ten per cent accepted are those 
who have not practiced the vice long 
enough to diequalify them. 
‘*And the reconcentradoes, who are 
they?” Well, after Gen. Weyler had 
been vainly trying to put down the 
Cuban rebellion: for many months, he 
came to the conclusion that so long as 
the peasant farmers of Cuba remained 
in sympathy with the insurgents and 
furnished them suppliss, it would be 
impossible to conquer the island He 
then hit upon an idea which finally as 
sumed shape as his famous ‘“‘reconcen- 
trado order.” This commanded the 
peasant farmers and their families to 
leave their farms and go within the 
nearest Spanish fortified lines. The 
Spaniards then took or destroyed all 
the property left on the farms in order 
that none might be taken by-the insur- 
gents. By this reconcentrano order 
400,000 innocent men women and chil- 
dren were compelled to leave their 
farms and go within the Spanish lines. 
Here starvation stared tthem in the 
face for the Spaniards being in the 
land of their enemies had almost no 
food for such a multitude. Aga result 
200,000, we are told, died from starva- 
tion. This act of cruelty, without a 
parallel in modern history, enraged 
our liberty loving people, and con 
vinced us that simple justice demand. 
ed that we defend the rights of the op- 
pressed Cubans. 


Dewey has done his part well. Now 
the three naval commanders from 
whom most is expected are Admiral 
Wm. T. Sampson, Commodore Win- 
field Scott Schley and Capt. Robley D. 
Evans. Schley was born October 9, 
1839 in Frederick county, Maryland. 
Less than six months later—on Febru 
ary 9, 1840 Sampson was born in 
Palmyra, New York. Evans was born 
in 1846, in Virginia. Admiral Sampson 
mounted the ladder of fame in the days 
when merit had more influesca than 
parentage. He was born in an humble 
nome and his father was a day labvrer, 
sawing wood from house to house in 
winter. ‘‘Billy” used to pile and eplit 
wood with his fathe®, but he attended 
echool when he could and finally se 
cured a position in the Naval Academy 
and graduated first in hisclass. Since 
then he has risen rapidly. Capt. 
Evans, who now commands the Iowa 
was also a poor boy. ‘During his boy- 
hood,” we are told, “he broke colts, 
shot rabbits, and attended such schools 
as the mountains of Virginia then 
afforded.” After the death of his 
father in 1855, he lived with his uncle 
and attended G »nzagacollege. Shortly 
after, with $2(0 and a navy revolver 
he started for Salt Lake City, ‘‘which 
he reached after a hard passage, and 
being shot twice by Indians.” It may 
be of interest to North Carolinians, to 
know that ‘Fighting Bob Evans,” for 
that is his sobriquet, was almost mor. 
tally wounded im the attack on Ft, 
Fisher. When the attack was over 
he was found, almost strangled be- 
neath the dead and the dying, woun¢ed 
in four places. But he did lise ia spite 
of wounds now North Carolina joins 
her sister states of the North in wish- 
ing him success. 

ee eee 

The Senate refused to appropriate 
$5 500 for the purchase of a portrait of 
ex President Cleveland. 

ee ee 
, Oklahoma farmers are happy overe 
wheat yield of at least 40,000,000 bush- 
els, and other cereals are promising. 
——__s Re oe —____ 
“*What isso rare as a day in June! 

Then, if ever come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in 





50 or 100 feet of the guns are lifted 


tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear 
lays.” ae 


NORTH CAROLINIANS IN THE 
NAVY. 

The heroism of Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, whom North Carolina delights 
to honor as one of her sons although 
he was born in another state, and the 
death of brave Ensign Worth Bagley 
remind us that in the navy North 
Carolina is always in the lead. She 
has had four secretaries of the Navy. 
These are John Branch, appointed 
March 9, 1829; Geo. E. Badger appoint- 
ed March 5, 1831; William A. Graham, 
appointed July 22, 1850 and Jas. O. 
Dobbin, appointed March 7, 1853. This 
fact seems all the more remarkable 
when we consider that these are the 
only North Carolinians who have ever 
held any Cabinet position whatever. 
Branch was bornin Halifax, Novem- 
ber 4, 1782; died in Eafield January 4, 
1863. Badger was born in Newbern, 
April 13, 1795, and died in Raleigh, 
May 11, 1866. Dobbin was born in 
Fayetteville in 1814, and died there 
August 4, 1857. Graham was born in 
Lincoln county in 1804, and died in 
New York in 1875. 

John Ancrum Winslow, command 
er of the United States steamer 
‘‘Kearsage” in the great naval fight 
which resulted in the destruction of 
the Confederate sloop ‘‘Alabama,” was 
also a North Caroilinian, born in Wil- 
mington November 19, 1811. The fight 
between the Alabama and Kearsage 
was one of the most important naval 
battles of the Civil War; in fact,it was 
the only important sea fight between 
two ships. Winslow received the 
thanks of the entire country for bis 
victory. He was made Commodore and 
Congress gave him a vote of thanks. 
It was truly a great victory for the 
Alabama was oneof the Confederacy’s 
best ships and had captured sixty-five 
vessels and destroyed $6,000,000 worth 
of property before she tackled the 
Kearsage. Commodore Winslow died 
in Boston in 1573. 


While Winslow, a North Carolinian, 
thus rendered such invaluable service 
to the United States, James Iredeli 
Waddell, another NorthCarolinian, won 
laurels as a naval officer in the Con- 
federate service. Waddell was born 
in Pittsboro in 1824. He entered the 
United States navy in 1841, and was 
noted for skill and bravery. In 1861, 
he forwarded his resignation to the 
Secretary of the Uaited States Navy, 
and soon after entered the Confederate 
Navy as Lieutenant. It was on Oc 
tober 19, 1864, less than six months be- 
fore Lee’s surrender, that he took 
charge of the ‘‘Shenandoah,” near the 
island of Madeira, and set out ona 
cruise against the commerce of the 
United States. The Shenandoah was 
originally the ‘‘Sea King,” a British 
merchant steamer. In three months 
Waddell made nine captures and then 
went to Melbourne, Australia for re 
pairs. In a13 months cruise this was 
the only port the Shenandoah visited. 
During this time she was in active 
service only eight months, but such 
was the skill and daring of her com. 
mander and men that she succeeded in 
capturing thirty eight vessels, for 
which the demands of the claimants 
amounts to $6 200,000 The Shenandoah 
visited every ocean except the Antarc 
tic, and was the only vessel that car 
ried the flag of the Confederacy around 
the world. She never lost @ chase; 
traveled 58000 miles and although 
amid icebergs one-fourth of her time, 
met with no injury. Long after Lee 
bad surrendered, Waddell continued 
to destroy and burn ships, until in 
August 1865, he met a British vessel 
and was told that the Confederacy 
was dead. He then carried the Shenan 
doah to Liverpool, England and turned 
it over to the British authorities in 
November 1£65. Like Winslow, Wad- 
dell did not return to live in his native 
state. He resided for some years in 
Paris, then returned to America, and 
died in Annapolis, Md , March 15, 1886. 

These are but a few of the many 
North Carolinians who have proved 
that Tar Heels are as brave en sea as 
on land. 
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THE POPULIST NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION, 

A man may not like the climate of 
Labrador, and if he wants a warmer 
climate, he must, of course move south- 
ward. But if he continues to go 
southward until he free zs in the South 
Frigid Z ine, then he is a frozen fool, 
Of course, all this is well known and 
we wish to use it as an illustration. 

A band of Populists styling them- 
selves the ‘‘middile-of the roaders,” got 
very mad because the last Populist 
National Convention was held after 
other National Conventions had met 
and these Populista set about to rem- 
edy this. This was a good start—a 
movein the right direction, but like 
the poor fellow alluded to above, they 
haye gone too far. Some of them are 
preparing to hold a National nominat- 
ing convention “next July—that ie, 
July 4 1898. These brethren may not 
see itin the same light, but weare cor- 





vinced that they are doing just exactly 


what the enemies of reform would have 
them do. 

We believe that if this wing of the 
Populist Party nominates a candidate 
for President and Vice-President two 
years before the campaign commences, 
the damage done will be almost irre~ 
parable. Comparatively, only a small 
per cent. of the Populist party would 
have any voice in the selection of a 


candidate, and they would, therefore, 


have little interest in his election. 

Again we say, we fimly believe that 
if the Populist party nominates its 
Presidential caudidate this year, divis- 
ion will result, and death will follow 
division. 

It would be better to live on and 
nominate candidates two years after 
the election is over than to nominate 
them two years beforehand and die. 

_ OS oo oo 


“OH, CONSISTENCY!” 


It makes us tired to see the Farmer's 
Friend etate that it intends to fight for 
the Hypocratic party this year. This 
is the paper that pretends to be a 
democratic silver paper. It acknowl 
edges in the same breath that the ac- 
tion of the late convention ‘‘will rally 
to its support all the men, who bolted 
Bryan and worship the fat fetich cf 
Grover Cleveland. The men who in- 
flicted the last and most deadly blow 
tu silver in 1893, protesting at the time 
that they meant to legislate for it 
afterwards, are delighted with this 
decision. It is a distinct atep back- 
ward, it is an open thrustat Mr. Bryan 
and the wretched bogy of McKinley’s 
negro postmasters, is given in excuse 
for a great, if indirect service to Mc- 
Kinley himself.” « 





NO WRANGLING. 


The Pittsboro Record has this to say 
of the late lamented convention of 
lawyers (alias State Democratic Con- 
vention) : 

‘‘There was no wrangling whatever, 
and all the proceedings were exceed- 
ingly harmonious, in pleasing and 
striking contrast to the last Republi- 
can and Populist conventions.” 

Just so. The machine had every- 
thing its own way and “there was no 
wrangling.” When anything that 
is favored by monopoly is presented 
for the consideration of Populists, there 
is wrangling, and lots of it. But ales! 
in the late Hypocratic convention the 
friends of monopoly found no wrang- 
ling. All their pet schemes went 
through with a whoop. And that is 
why the Raleigh Post, Charlotte Ob 
server and other goldbug papers are so 
well pleased. 


THEN AND NOW. 


On last Friday evening the Times 
Visitor, of this city, contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“‘The Capitol Square never looked 
better. The trees are improved by the 
trimming they received last year.” 

The paragraph is entirely true. ‘‘The 
Capitol Fquare never looked better.” 
Certainly not since the writer has been 
& quainted with it. The editor of the 


Times Visitor is a Democrat. We have 
it now from Democratic testimony 
that the equare never looked better. It 
is well kept, 

A few months ago the columns of 
the Democratic press here and through- 
out the State was teeming with articles 
abusing the Keeper of the Capitol for 
trimming the trees. These papers de- 
clared that fusion was not only ‘‘blight- 
ing the State,” but was laying its 
“heavy hand” upon the ‘‘beautiful,” 
the “historic” trees that have so long 
graced the magnificent grounds around 
the Capitol of the State. They tried 
to make political capital out of the 
matter; attempted to poison the minds 
of the public with horrible stories 
about the ‘‘destruction of the splendid 
grove.” No incident ever was more 
magnified, nothing ever was more in 
geniously misrepresented. People who 
came here from distant parts of the 
State were agreeably ~disappointed 
when they found that the trees had 
simply been given a pruning, a few 
unncessary branches cut away, dead 
limbs pruned out. 

The above reminds us that the same 
Democratic newspapers are clamoring 
for ‘‘good govérnment.” They are de- 
claring in every issue that the State is 
suffering from gross misrule; that 
scandals have been unearthed; that 
many cfiisials are ‘‘incompetent.” 
There is j 1st as much cause for all that 
as there was to say that the trees in 
Capitol Square were being destroyed. 
One paper at last admits that the 
square was improved; that it ‘‘never 
looked better.” The same is true of 
theentireState. If those papers which 
have had so much to say against the 
present adminietration of affairs would 
be honest and candid with their read- 
ers they would admit that the State 
‘‘wag never better governed.” Every 
officer in the State Capitol from Gov- 
ernor down seems to be trying to serve 
the people with commendable zeal. 
Taken as a whole, the Oapitol was 





never filled with a better set of officials, 


and rarely have the offices been 8S well 
filled. The two last legislatures did a 
great deal of good work, but left un. 
done “much that they might have 
done.” The State has a very satisfac. 
tory jidiciary. and while it is true 
that some bad men are filling ¢ fficeg of 
more or less importance, the People 
feel that they have the right to cast 
their ballots and get rid of undesirable 
men, and, best of all, they know that 
their ballots will be counted ag they 
cast them. Owing to the above and 
other reasons as well, and we defy q 
successful contradiction, the Politician 
who attempts to lead the people away 
from the liberties they have already 
secured after some political impossibjj. 
ities, or worse, will be apt to find a big 
contract on their hands. The people 
should keep on their thinking caps 
and lead themselves, whether it Pleageg 
the would-be bosses or not, 


OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs, 
More people were present at the 
Commencement exercises at Trinity 
College this year than ever before, 
Durham was full of visitors and Trin. 
ity’s colors waved from stores and res- 
idences. Oa Tuesday, the following 
letter was read to the aseembled crowd: 
“Dr. J.C Kilgo, President Trinity 

College, Durham, N. C., 

*“DEAR {1R:—I have been for the past 
several years a close observer of the 
workings of Trinity College, and have 
noted with pleasure its progress. [ 
have been greatly pleased with its defi- 
nite policy, and believe it has the 
key to many of our prcblems. I also 
believe that the money invested in it ig 
being wisely managed; but I realize 
that its growth calls for large resour- 
ces. In my past donations I have 
been moved by a desire to build up our 
people and advance the kingdom of 
Christ. I now feel constrained by the 
same motives to donate to the college 
another hundred thousand dollars, to 
be added to the permanent endowment 
fund of the college. This amount will 
be either cash, stock or such other se- 
curities as I find most convenient to 
myself. 

“IT hope that other friends of the col- 
lege will contribute liberally to its sup- 
port. 1 feel sure that they can find 
no better investment for a part of 
their means than they have in Trinity 
College. 

“I make no conditions with this gift, 
but it is my earnest rcq est that the 
two North Carolina conferences con- 
tinue their assessment for the support 
of Trinity, and I feel sure that they 
will see the importance of doing s0, 
and thus you will be able to enlarge 
the work of the college. 

**You and your faculty have my best 
wishes in your large field of work. In 
your student body I have the fuilest 
confidence and deepest interest. 

“Thankful for the kind providence 
that has always protected me, and 
realizing that my years of work have 
most largely passed, I leave you young 
men to work out our problems. I haye 
confidence in your wisdom. 

‘Yours sincerely, 
“W. DUKE.” 

This was a glorious surprise io the 
friends of Trinity, and the reading of 
the letter was greeted by round after 
round of applause. Mr. Benjamin J. 
Duke gave $5,000 to beautify Trini'y 
Park. There is: no longer any doubts 
about the building of the Braxton- 
Craven Memorial Hall, as the required 
sum of $10,000 is almost raised. And 
while we are speaking of Trinity’s good 
luck financially, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the graduating class consisted 
of eighteen bright young men, and 
cultured, robust manhood is far better 
than gold. 

Elon College held its annual Com- 
mencement last week. A great many 
people attended and the graduating 
exercises were of high order. The 
graduating class reflects credit upon 
old Elon. Friends of this excellent 
institution are much encouraged at the 
outlook. 

St. Mary’s School, at Raleigh, cloeed 
ite 58:h scholastic year—one of the 
most successful in its history—last 
week. Eleven young lady graduates 
received diplomas. 

_ Ho oo 


HE’LL NOT DO IT. 


Lat the News and Observer give the 
names of the committee who are Dot 
paid attorneys of Railroads if there 
are any, and not avewer the question 
by calling THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER & 
Republican paper, which everybody 
knows.ien’t true.—Thomasville News. 

The News man should remember the 
statement published exclusively '9 
Tue PROGRESSIVE FARMER, that a dog 18 
sometimes hit so hard he can’t holler. 
Col. Josephus realizes that when truth 
hurte and falsehoods are boomerang’, 
silence is golden. The Raleigh Post 
says, ‘Me, too.” Ob, no, you'll not 
hear from the Raleigh dailies °° 
this matter. 
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Beware of him who hates the laugh 
ing of a child.—Lavater. 
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STATE NEWS. 


groam of the State Preas—Drops“f Turpentine 
asa Grains of Rice from the East -Clusters 
sf Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
North—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 


Edwin P. Moses has been elected Su- 
perintendent of the Raleigh public 
schols. 

Six new cases of smallpox among the 
negro population of Statesville have 
developed within the last week. How- 
ever, the cases seem to be of a mild 
form. 

The Free Press says that the con- 
tract for the main building of the 
Kinston Ootton Mill has been let. It 
is expected that the building will be 
completed by September 10:h. 

Cleveland Star: John Smith, the 
old miner from Bessember City, gave 
us a call Saturday and exhibited some 
fine specimens of tin found in the mine 
seven miles from King’s Mcuntain. He 
also showed us several samples of gold 
which he found near Shelby. 

Murphy Scout: The big Love suit 
from Waynesville, involving $150,000, 
was before Judge W. A. Hoke Thurs. 
day and Friday. An effort was made 
to remove R. D. Gilmer as trustee, 
which failed ——We learn that an- 
other tract of gold land on Valley river 
has been sold at a fair price. 

King’s Mt. Reformer: Mrs. Mary 
Patterson, widow of thelate Armstrong 
Patterson, who was 97 years old and 
had been in feeble health for a long 
time, died on last Saturday morning. 
She has long been a consistent member 
of the Baptist Church and was the last 
living charter member of Bethlehem 
church, 

Tuckaseige Democrat: Thomas A. 
Cox has discovered what he thinks 
will prove to be a very valuable mica 
mine near his home on Cullowhee. 
Some very heavy blocks have been 
taken from the place and of extra large 
size, sample cutting as high as 12x18 
inches. The indications are that the 
quality is good. 

Mr. J. Van Lindley tells The Greens- 
boro Telegam that he has a eplendid 
crop of peachés at Southern Pines and 
that the shipping season is just open- 
ing. The shipment of black and dew 
berries has been on some time and Mr. 
Lindley says prices are good. He has 
received checks for his first sales ard 
is well pleased with the result. 

The Wilmington Messenger says that 
the schooner Carrie L Tyler is at the 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley Railway 
chutes, on Puint Peter, and began yes 
terday morning taking on thirty car 
loads of crushed granite from the Mt: 
Airy granite quarries, to be used in 
constructing the emplacements for the 
12 inch disappearing guns at Fort Cas 
well. 

Wilmington Messenger: The George 
F. (or Jobn P.) Phillips, mentioned as 
one of the heroes who was with Lieu 
tenant Hobson when he won undying 
fame by blowing up and sinking the 
Merrimac, is believed to be Mr. George 
Phillips of Wilmington. Mr. Phillips 
left here on the cruiser Lot. M. Morrill, 
and it is said he was transferred to 
some other vessel. 

Goldsboro Argus: All the old flour 
barrels and lime barrels and ail other 
kinds of barrels have been used recent. 
ly for shipping potatoes to the North. 
F. C. Overman made a good many 
truck boxes, crates and barrels, but he 
did not make enough to supply the 
trade. Truckers lost money on peas, 
but they have been coining the shekels 
on beans and potatoes. 

Hickory correspondence Charlotte 
Observer: A box will be sent to the 
First regiment from this place next 
week, when Mrs. Green reports the ur 
gent needs of the soldiers. The vet- 
erans are saying that Governor Vance 
became the idol of the State through 
his paternal care and provision for 
them when times were harder than 
they have been since the days at Val 
ley Forge and Washington’s men were 
almost barefooted. 

Stony Point correspondent States. 
ville Landmark: M. L Lentz, who 
was 80 seriously hurt while working in 
& well near Mocksville, has been visit 
ing in this neighborhood. He exhib 
ited the eplinter which penetrated his 
head to a length of 14 inches. It is 
one-half by three-fourths incties in 
diameter. It took three men to hold 
him while the splinter was drawn and 
one strong man had to exert himself 
to pull it out. His recovery is almost 
& miracle. 

The University Summer School for 
teachers will begin on June 2ist., and 
last one month in the University buil- 
dings. The most famous teachers in 
America have been-engaged as instruc- 
tors. Chapel Hill is a delightful. sum- 
mer resort and many teachers are al- 
ready there resting in the shade of the 
Mmajsstic oaks, with the privileges of 
the library and campus. One first 
Claes fare for the round trip has been 
authorized on all railroads; tickets to 
be on sale from June 18 to July 12, 
g00d returning until July 21st. 


Mr. A. A. Hart tells The Salisbury 
Sun that the Mocksville Mooresville 
Railroad is about completed, and that 
trains will be running through in about 
two weeks. Trains are now running 
from the junction of the Western road 
near Cleveland to a point a mile or 
more beyond Woodleaf. ‘There only 
lacks a few more bridges to complete 
when the work will be done.” 

Clevelend Star: A well dressed nc- 
gro purporting to be Vanderbilt’s ‘‘ad 
vance agent,” has been ‘‘doing” some 
of our too credulous Cleveland folks. 
He offered to sell meat, flour and other 
necessaries at half price to poor people 
and told them the wagon was on his 
route and would deliver the goods. We 
hear that Miss Jane Blalock invested 
$2 50, Mr. Patterson’s miller $1, Mr. 
Wm. Randalt $5 and his son Jonas $5.” 

Goldsboro Argus: Justice D. J. 
Broadhurst married two couples last 
week in which the bride of each couple 
was a widow. There is nothing strange 
about this, but the peculiar coincidence 
is in the ages. The bride and groom 
of the first couple were aged 32 and 19 
respectively, and the bride and groom 
of the second couple were aged 35 and 
22 reapectively. The wide difference 
of 13 years between the ages of the 
groom and bride was the same in both 
couples. 

A correspondent of the Charlotte 
Observer, writing from Winston, June 
10th, says: Rev. James Needham, of 
Surry county, who is perhaps the old- 
est minister in the Udited States, cele- 
brated his ninety ninth birthday a few 
days ago by preaching a special ser- 
mon at his home. About one thousand 
people gathered to participate in the 
anniversary exercises which were held 
in the grove near the aged divine’s 
residence. After the sermon, which 
was an earnest effort, dinner 
was served on along table and all of 
the guests were invited to participate. 
In the audience were about two hun- 
dred and fifty kinsfolk of Rev. Mr. 
Needham, among them being Rev. Z. 
J. Needham, of California, who came 
back to attend the anniversary service. 
In his sermon Rev. Mr. Needham ex. 
horted those present to temperance in 
all things and Godly fear and unity in 
all spiritual undertakings. 


GRANT NOMINATED. 





WASHINGTON, June 8.—The Presi. 
dent to day nominated Hiram L Grant, 
of North Cafélina, to be additional 
paymaster in the army, and Edward 
Willianson, of Georgia, to be captain, 
Third Regiment United States volun- 
teers of Infantry. 


gy 
DEWEY AS A DISCIPLINARIAN. 


His Method of Subduing Some Refrac- 
tory Sailors 

“I was with Commodore Drewry 
when he was the executive officer of the 
Colorado,” sald a financier, ‘‘and I re- 
member one incident which shows the 
manrer of man he is. We had a fine 
crew, some of them as powerful men 
as Lever saw. Four or fiveof them 
went ashore one day and came back 
fighting drunk. 

‘Three of them were men who would 
singly have been-more than a match 
in strength for John L. Sullivan. The 
order was given to put them in irons, 
and it was found impossible to carry 
out the order, for the men were dan. 
gerous. Dewey was notified of the 
situation. He was writing a letter in 
his room at the time. 

‘He went to the room where these 
giants were and he told them to come 
out andsubmit to the irons. They did 
not stir. Then Dewey waid quietly to 
an orderly: ‘bring me my revolver.’ 
Aad when he had his pistol he again 
called upon the men to come out and 
they did not move. Then he said: “I 
am going to count three; if you are 
not out here with your hands held up 
on the third count you won’t come out 
of that place alive.’ 

**He counted one, then he cocked 
the revolvers, and he countedtwo. We 
all expected to hear the reporte, for 
we knew that Dewey meant what he 
said. The men knew it, too. They 
stepped out just in time to save their 
lives and held up their hands, and 
they had been partially sobered by 
their fright and the moral-effect of 
Dewey’s glance. 

“One of them said afterwards that 
when he saw Dewey’s eyes he knew 
that he would either be a dead jacky 
in moment or he would have to yield, 
and when the irons were put upon him 
he was as sober as he he ever was in 
his life. Dewey went back to histoom 
and finished the letter he was writing.’ 
—Philadelphia Prese. 


men oe meee 

Idon’t see why people want to feel 
‘at home” when they go out to dinner. 
I should think that the less ‘‘at home” 
they felt, the more they would enjoy 
it. —Miss Belladonna. 


Dr. Franklin was irreverent when 
a boy. One day after the winter pro- 
visions had been salted, he said, ‘I 


‘think, father, that if you would say 


grace over the whole cask it would be 





@ great saving at meal time.—Sel. 


CAUSES. 

Oration Delivered at Commencement of 
N. C. College of Agriculture and Me- 
Echanic Arts, June 1, 1898, by Mr. N. R. 
Stansel, of Robeson County. 

Dr. Strong says: ‘The failure of a'l 
ancient civilization was due to an un- 
equal growth. The material outgrew 
the mental and the moral. The conse- 
quence was destruction. Weasana 
tion are facing similar conditions and 
similar consequences today. Our ma. 
terial growth is far outstripping the 
mental and the moral.” 

To this assertion of Dr. Strong may 
be added the fact that the material is 
struggling to establish a new realm in 
life with laws which recognize few 
principles save those of the lusts of 
mankind. Wealth is becoming des 
potic and poverty abj:ct. Paradoxical 
as it sounds, America’s rapid material 
growth has been accompanied by an 
equally great growth in poverty, and 
our mental and moral growth has not 
only failed to keep pace, but has al 
most failed to recognize that we have 
been building a preponderating ma 
terial civilization at tremendous cost. 
As a part of the nation has prospered 
and banked high its heaps of gold, the 
poor have remained poor. As our 
civilization has progressed until our 
wealthy nation is the envy of despair- 
ing nations, as refinements, comforts 
and luxuries have entered multitudes 
of homes, forms of poverty peculiarly 
our own have domiciled themselves in 
innumerable other homes. 

The rich refused to join hands with 
the poor, so Progress linked arms with 
Poverty and all along the way of life 
each has intensified the other. So we 
have many individuals, companies, 
syndicates and trusts with their mil- 
lions making an imposing national 
army of wealth on the one hand; on 
the other, millions whose beds are are 
straw and whose meat is sorrow. 

Is it not almost heart crushing to 
think that in cur county, that boastea 
greater aggregate wealth than that of 
any other nation, we have with us as 
our brothers between 10 and 15 mil- 
lions of people who when the day is 
done have already eaten the bread that 
must be produced by the toil of to- 
morrow? Take a palace car in New 
York for San Francisco and glide in 
supine ease for five days and nights 
over the most magnificent empire that 
flag floats over and remember that 
every sixth home you pass is a home 
of pitiless, grinding, despairing pov- 
erty, and you have some conception of 
this problem of poverty which no 
thinker can escape. The panorama of 
life about us brings the gilded dome 
and ‘‘huts where poor men lie” in sharp 
contrast and intertwined with the 
changing scenes of daily life we see 
what Burns said when he wrote: 
**Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

What is poverty? Itis not pauper. 
ism. Pauperism leaves the rank and 
file of life and is carried aiong by the 
generous impulses of altruistic human- 
ity. Poverty struggles alone. It is 
the lack of or the bcing without the 
things which others in a better condi- 
tion fiaancially are able to secure. And 
itis thus a relative term and, so long 
as society is made up of relative beings 
with such a wide difference of intel 
lects and aptitudes, neither poverty 
nor pauperiem can ever be abolished. 
Both mental and physical inabilities 
debar many from ever being freed 
from poverty’s life. But the rigidity 
and extremes of the poverty side of 
the expression may be lessened and 
brought more in accord with the 
boasted sentiments of curs as a gran 
deur loving people. 

How to lessen poverty isthe greatest 
economic question before all nations, 
and the most painstaking attempts at 
its solution isa solemn duty which can- 
not be ignored. Generally the first 
towards a remedy can only be found 
after the cause of the desire is known. 
We cannot dccept the almost’ world 
wide belief that poverty isa part of the 
Divine plan of humanity. And if it is 
not this, it must be the product of an 
artificial state of society or of some 
other remediable agency. Broadly 
speaking, we may group the charac- 
teristic faults tending toward poverjy 
under four heads, namely: 

1st. The Individualist. 

2d. Waste. 

3d. Unequal Distribution. 

4th. Disorganization of the Masses. 

THE INDIVIDUALIST. 

The Individualist presents us with a 
living picture of the selfish calculator 
who has forgotten that ‘‘man’s career 
is only possible through a participation 
in labor, an interchange of services 
and co operation in toil with his fellow 
man.” This underbalanced human 
nature is the product of the frightful 
competitive business life of our day. 
Asaman enters the modern business 
world he is forced by it to remove 
from his shoulders the cloak of hu- 


that he may keep pace with life as he 





finds it, and in this life he begins, and 










































































cry out in very bitterness of soul: *‘The 
age needs heart; it’s tired of head.” 
The absence of social laws which 
place employer and employee before 
the baras man and man and which 
tend to secure justice and harmony 
between the two isa rebuke to the 
freeness, the virility and the boasted 
achievements of our people. But in 
many quarters hands are held up in 
holy horror at the thought of limiting 
the demands of an employer upon his 
employees, while, in truth, if we weigh 
well our present system we find that 
our social as well as our industrial or- 
ganization is teo much directed to the 
up building of those who already have 
and too little considerate of those who 
are striving to get even a living. 


ualist to amass his millions as though 
“shaking his superflux tocharity made 
atonement for the oftentimes iron 
heartedness of his acquisition.” He 
with a psuedo generous hand endows 
magnificent institutions, but the pov- 
erty and distress in the wake of his 
glorious career are forever shut out 


from the philanthrophy of his great 
heartedness. 


This is a disease of both the upper 
and lower strata. They who have an 
abundance too often want to show it 
by extravagant ostentation. 
they sacrifice upon the altars of vanity 
offerings which would give to many 


1 of want the simple comforts of 
ife. 


this: for the true upbuilding of a coun- 
try all money that a man does not 
need for personal comfort should be 
spent, not upon mere extravagances 
that while they feed laborers bring no 
productive return, 
should be spent in productive indus- 
tries; for then at the end of the year 
not only has the money thus epent fed 
as many laborers as though it had 
gone for extravagant follies, but it has 










manitarian responsibility, in order] 


POVERTY AND SOME OF ITS | too often ends, in piling up for self| great hearts thus full of Jove and feel- 

alone, giving but scanty measures of | i 
meal in return for life services. Harsher 
and harsher grow the demands of the 
Individualist’s business world until 
man is arrayed against man and the 
capitalistic battle in the form of strikes 


and lockouts is too often fought to an 
unnatural end. 


No wonder that poets like Lanier 


Such conditions enable our Individ 


WASTE A CAUSE OF POVERTY. 
A second cause of poverty is waste 


Daily 


But a more serious form of waste is 


but this excess 


made a product as well, which adde to 
wealth of the country. The overlook- 
ing of this important economic truth 
is one of the most serious wastes of 
our wasteful country. 

Then, too, our laborers are pitifully 
wasteful. Rarely can they be induced 


even to try to save a part of their earn- 
ings. Ifthey could be taught to imi- 
tate the scientific frugality of the 


French wage earners, poverty would 


be marvelously decreased. Is it not 
almost a proverb that one American 
family wastes enough to feed a French 


family better than the one that wasted? 

Still another cause of poverty 1s 
found in the fact that artificial indus- 
trial acjistments have led to an un. 


equal aistribution of the national 


wealth. Of the $2,£00,000,000 coined 
by our government it is a well known 
fact that the 15,000,000 wage earners 
have not their proportionate share. 
The reasons for this unequal distribu- 
tion are countless, but that it is wrong 
and that it is a great cause of poverty 
no one will doubt. That such an un- 
balanced state of affairs as this existe 
may bes traced largely to the trusts 
and syndicates, which tower over 
American trade and industry and con- 
trol everyting of importance relative 
to the needs of man. They force the 
smaller branches of industry to the 
wall, thus widening the gulf between 
industrial independence and industrial 
monarchism, and serve to enhance the 
wealth of the powerful and to make 
poorer the poor. 

CAPITAL 13 ORGANIZED; LABOR IS SOAT- 

TERED, 


The working classes are scattered 
With no leaders, thousands grope 
blindly for recognition as producers 
while organized capital laughs their 
individual efforte to scorn. Because 
they are poor and ignorant, they are 
weak and fail to organize; because 
they are not organized they are poor 
and ignorant. Thus the dilemma, the 
key of which shall unlock many a 
problem of the laborer’s servitude. 

Is it not; time that @ modern 
Piers Plowman should preach anew the 
idea of the equality of all men before 
God and the gospel of labor into every 
home of our land? It has often been 
said tbat we live over the history of 
our fathers. Goldsmith voiced the 
new Social Democracy of his day when 
he said: 

‘Til fares the land to hastening ills a 
Where wealth accumulates and men 
eca 
ier ~ aaa Lords may flourish or may 
© 4 
& boost cnn make them, as a breath 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s 


pplied. 
The opening of our century found 


ing and these went to dispel thedreary 
clouds of oppression that overshadowed 
the lives of the poor. 
grow asa result of this humanitarian 
upheaval a tender plant of human love 
which bid fair for a long time to ever 
blossom and shed fragrance into pov- 
erty’s vale; butarank weed, a weed 
fed by the averice of modern commer- 
cial methods is threatening to choke 
out the heavenly plant. Then shall 
not the 20:h century open with an era 
of Social Democracy as far surpassing 
that of the time of Goldemith and 
Burns as the life of. our time surpasses 
the life of their time? Can it be done? 


























































which might be suggested we pass to 
some of the remedies for every-day 
life. Science since its birth has up- 
held the masses. As the secrets of na- 
ture have been revealed to thinking 
men they have used them in such a 
way asto send an impulse of higher 
and truer life into homes far beyond 
man’s most hopeful anticipations. The 
popular cry against the machine and 
modern methods is but the echoes of 
the ravings of disordered imaginations. 
Were the land bereft of the marvelous 
mechanisms for production and the 
world thrown back upon hand produc 
tion to day, the wail of desolation and 
despair would echo from one land to 
another. 
scientific work in increasing produc- 
tion for an increasing population is 
ever to be relied upon as a faithful sup- 
port in our efforts to assist the multi 
tudinous poor. 


in the laborer’s plea is for ehorter 
hours of Jabor. 
the out of work form the two classes. 
There can be no question, as has been 
proved in many cases, that a man who 
is given due rest and food can do much 
better work and a greater amount of 
work than one who toils from 12 to 15 
hours per day under conditions so ad- 
verse to human comfort as are found 
in many American enterprises. An 8 
hour per day law seems imperative. 
This would enable thousands who are 
idle to secure employment and would 
give to the overworked a chance fora 
breath of life. 





employer will not financially suffer by 





There began to 


Leaving aside the Divine agencies 


The helpfulness of modern 


SHORTER HOURS 
One fundamental feature embodied 


The over-worked and 


It has been proved in 
Europe, especially in France, that the 


this law. 

Homes are acrying need for poor 
human beings. Homeless men are apt 
to be friendless men. If in lifting man 
up, by giving him a chance for work, 
we do not see that he has a home, our 
efforta are, generally, in vain. The 
first instincts of life lead man to a 
home where he can find solace after 
the strain of daily toil and find there, 
sheltered under a comfortable roof, the 
beings, the love for whom makes the 
toil not only endurable, but pleasur. 
able. The lives of the poorest and 
most degraded classes are impenetrable 
to the higher influences of civilization, 


so long as these people remain unan- 


chored by the uplifting infiuences of a 
cozy home. Europe is far ahead of 
America in providing homes for its 
workingmen. There every large indus- 
try has provided the means of home 
life for its employees. And labor 
troubles in Europe are nothing com 
pared to those here. It is striking to 
note the difference in sentiment be- 
tween the employer and employee 
there and here. 
ORGANIZE! 

Trade organization among certain 
classes of labor has become the rule. It 
is becoming the rule in all classes. And 
this idea of organization is to lift men 
from achaotic struggle of an earlier 
industrial epoch, so as to get fairly 
upon the road to modern industrial 
progrees. In comparing the move 
ments of capital with labor we see that 
capital is far better directed and more 
systematized. ‘‘Organize or starve” is 
the strong advice which can well be 
given to the industrial workers; and 
the reason for such advice is that if 
they organiz> they reap from the or- 
ganization just such benefite as the 
capitalist reaps from his syndicates 
and combines. The British Board of 
Trade, after an exhaustive investiga 
tion of trade unions in that prosperous 
country, says: ‘From every point of 
view, the trade unions form a most 
important factor in the social life of 
our kingdom.” Then to every class of 
labor I would say, without fear of be- 
ing anarchical, Organiz2! Work to- 
wards that ideal goal which we may 
see crystalizing outiof the movements 
of the day, namely, the goal of a 
single body of organized capital faced 
by an equally strong organized body 
of labor. P 

CO OPERATE! 

In cooperation we have another 
remedy for poverty. Industrial co 
operation, in many cases the ideal sys- 
tem of industry, depends largely upon 
the factory system, against which so 
ciety at large iscrying out. In America 
this system has many vices, but when 
it is brought to the proper mode of 
working it can be made idealistic as a 
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poor, as is shown in a few large estab- 
lishments here and in a large number 
in England where highest results are 
obtained in raising the lowly. 
Carroll D. Wright, speaking of the 
working classes, says: 


Hon. 


“I know of no trust more sacred 


than that given into the hands of the 
captains of industry, for they deal 
with human beings in close and vital 
relations; not through the media of 
speech or of exhortation, but of posi- 
tive association, and by this they can 
make or mar. Granted that the ma- 
terial is often poor, very poor, the in- 
tellects dull and that the apatby of the 
operatives often offer antagonism to 
efforts in their behalf, then all the 
more sacred the trust and all the 
greater the responsibility. The rich 
and powerful employer holds in his 
hands something more than means of 
mere sustenance for those he employs; 
he holds their moral well being in his 
keeping and he thus becomes some- 
thing greater than a producer.” Thus 
the material is thrown back on the 
moral and in the development of our 
American industries we have a great 
remedy for poverty. 


Our own Emerson was inspired to 


write: 


“Out from the heart of nature rolled 
Tne burdens of the Bible old, 

The litanies of nations came 

Like the volcano’s topgue of flame 

Up from the burning care below 

Tne canticles of love and woe.” 


And one of these burdens, one of 


these litanies of nations and canticles 
of woe sounds no uncertain trumpet 
call to duty: 
plead the cause of the poor and needy, 
defend the poor and fatherless, do jus- 
tice to the needy and relieve the op- 
pressed.” And this call shall nolonger 
die away unanswered. America’s soul 
is stirred. For 3,000 years the world 
heard. the call, centuries of apparent 
lethargy passed away with no response. 
But of late years there has been an 
awakening and an answer is being 
given forth, feeble indeed when com- 
pared to the urgency and portentous 
scope of the call, yet an answer full of 
the most magnificent promise. 
Democracy is fast coming. 
assail it, fanatics oppose it, but it is 
lighted by pure motives far above the 
heads of the unfaithful and in the pure 
air of love it shall develop and over- 
spread a people, diffueing into their 
lives the great sense of human brother- 
hood and inherent dignity of man. 


‘Judge righteously, 


Social 
Critics 


And our future history shall contain 
few things more truly beautiful than 
the story of this awakening of tender- 
ness and love for our brothers. 


Immediately after the ordinances of 


secession had been passed, and it be- 


came apparent that there would be 
war, the attention of the Southern 
youth was directed almost exclusively 
to Hardee’s Tactics, and especially the 
Drill of the Company. Military or- 
ganizations sprang up thick as hops all 
over the country, and the rivalry be- 
tween them, as well as the interest 
elicited from their civilian friends and 
admirers, was immense, There was a 
very fine company organized at Mem- 
phis, which acquired a wide reputa- 
tion for excellence in all the evolutions, 
It was commanded by a Mexican vet- 
eran who was a master of tactics and 
@ martinet indrill. Every afternoona 
throng of people would resort to the 
large vacant lot where this company 
was receiving instruction to witness 
and applaud its performance. On one 
occasion, when an unusually largeand 
appreciative crowd was collected and 
many ladies present, the captain be- 
came so enthused that, after exhaust- 
ing every recognized movement, he 
began to extemporize and shouted out 
the command: ‘‘Oompany, right and 
left oblique, march.” The men gal- 
lantly essayed to obey the order, and 
diverging from either flank, scattered 
widely. The captain racked his brain 
for @ proper command to bring them 
together again, but the tactics provided 
no formula for such a dilemma. At. 
length, when the boys had become 
strung out like a flock of wild pigeons 
and seemed about to separate forever, 
he yelled in desperation: ‘Huddle, 
gol darn ye!”—Confederate Soldier in 
Civil War. 


————__—0 0 « 
A PERSONAL LETTER TO THE 
READER, 

We want, dear reader, a club of new 
subecribers from your neighborhood. 
Just think how many of your neigh- 
bors are not subscribers to Taz Pro 
GRE:SIVE FARMER They should have 
it, at least, during this campaign. Send 
to us for a bundle of samples and get 
us up a club. You cannot do better 
work for the cause. THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER pleases every member of the 
family, and every issue will be “a 
warm number.” Get your neighbors 
to subecribe now. One year, $1; six 
months 50 cents; three months, 25 
cents. 7" 
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“REMEMBER THE MAINB,” 


But don’t forget to pay your sub 
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POLITICAL PARTIES. 








Past Present and Future. 

All destroyed nations, however, 
learned in science or political economy, 
have gone down because of corrup 
tion in political parties, or because of 
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KEEP UP THE REFORM WORK. 


The union of sentiment against the 
Spanish foe is no excuse fcr the United 
States going in for colonies around the 
world and neglecting far more impor- 
tant interests at home. There is dan- 





Which Half 1s 
the BetterHalf 


The housewife’s duties are harder than men 


RICHMOND, VA. 


—MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN— 


i realize. Cleaning alone is a constant tax on her IMPLEMENTS 
an idolatrous love of power, and its} ser that the present war and its euc- strength, a never-ended task. More than half the . 
abuses. And the decay of such, in. | ceeding problems will divert the pub- work of cleaning she can have done for her, if she M ACHINERY., 


variably began at the heads of depart 
ments. The history of Spain furnishes 
an object lesson to prove the state- 
ment. The birth of new parties and 
nations emanated from peraecution 
and oppression, arising from selfish- 
ness which had crowded out paitriot- 
ism. 

Our own great nation was born amid 
storms of persecution and showers of 
blood, fruits of aggregated power and 
wealth of the moneyed aristocracy of 
England, showing itself in unlawful 
taxation through political parties, and 
corrupted leaders whose love for gold 
and offices was greater than their love 
for God and humanity. And now in 
this, the second century of our national 
existence, we find the same hydra- 
headed monster from the mother coun- 
try corrupting our political parties, 
and with the aid of our disloyal citi- 
zens, by the formation of stupendous 
combinations, unequal taxation, class 
legislation, and centralizsd power will 
soon, if not checked, convert our free 
republican government inio a despotic 
monopoly . 

To prevent this our political parties 
have been changing bases, tactics, 
names and increasing innumber. But 
itis a well known fact, that with all 
this, they have not been able to keep 
the demon of selfishness and greed out 
of thoir organiz tions and legislation. 


lic mind from pressing domestic re. 
forms and thus allow monopoly and 
other evils to get a stronger grip than 
ever. Perfecting a model community 
at home will benefit our people far 
more than fooling with oriental sav- 
ages.—Farm and Home. 
a i es 
THE FATAL CIGARETTE. 
It has transpired in the.mustering of 
troops intothe United States service 
that quite a good many men have been 
rejected for physical reasons. A 
glance into these reasons has revealed, 
says an investigator of the subjsct, 
the fact that about ninety per cent. of 
the cigarette smokers among the vol- 
unteers have been rej3cted and sent 
home. Much has been said about the 
physical degeneration which invari- 
ably follows the use of cigarettes, but 
this is perhaps a demonstration of this 
on 4 scale never before made. So fatal 
is the cigarette to thoroughly devel- 
oped constitutional manhood that its 
use ought to be prevented by law, if 
there is any way of reaching the prac 
ticable enactment of a statute covering 
that point.—Ex. 
ESTIMATE OF COTTON ACRE- 
AGE OF THE UNITED STATES 
JUNE 2nd, 1898 








and cheaply. 





will, and the expense will be next to naphing. 


GOLosT 


“i Does the better half of cleaning; 
\O2)| than any other way known; does it easily, quickly 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


"| Chicago. St. Louis. 





Washing 
Powder 


does it better 
Largest package—greatest economy. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 

















Davip Warp Woops.—The silent, 
bushwhacking traitorsof this country 
are the newspapers that would mort- 
gage the American people, soul heart 
and body, to the grasping capitalists 
ofthe world. Wall street has always 
been a traitor to the republic. It would 
tread the flag in the mud and murder 
liberty for gain. It would starve wid- 
ows and orphans for its kind of pros- 
perity. Itrobbed tha gvernment and 
threatened it when the government 
was gasp'ng for breath in 186). It 
forced it to sell its bonds for fifty cents 
on the dollar, paid for them in green. 
backs and fiaally forced it to pay the 
bonds in gold. I¢ is in a conspiracy 
to day with the Rothschilds to rob the 
honest, toiling millions of this country ; 
and if the Spanish navy ever sends a 
shell into New York it should fall right 
into the center of Wall street. Not 


(OFFICIAL) 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE DEMANDS. 


Adopted at Washington, D. C., February 
6, 1896, 

WuHerzeas, The Declaration of Inde 
endencs, as a basis for a Republican 
orm of Government that might be 
progressive and perpetual, states: 
“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain xu- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
governed.” 

We hold, therefore, that to restore 
and preserve these rights under a 
Republican form of government, pri- 
vate monopolies of public necessities 
for speculative purposes, whether of 
the means of production, distribution 
or exchange, should be prohibited, and 
whenever any such public necessity or 
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THE WATT PLOW CO., 


VEHICLES, and 


HARNESS 


Ore /.ial 2 ORE Oses. 


Large Stock of Repairs for GEISER THRESHERS, ENGINES 
POWERS and other machinery. aaiaiaien 


wee Write for Catalogue. 





dence solicited. 


Farmers’ 


Ea Se dees oe y 


—DEALER IN — 


RALEIGH, N. OC. 





Specialties: 


PEERLESS BICYCLES, 
NISSEN WAGONS, HARDWARKH, STOVES, 
DAIRY FIXTURES, FEED CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS, 
HARVE3TING MACHINES, GRAIN DRILLS AND PLANTERS, 
HAY PRESSE3, WIND MILLS, TREAD MILLS, COTTON GINS, 


Supplies. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Seeds, Heed and Fertilizers. 


FARM ENGINES, ULOVER AND GRASS SEEDS, 


Respectfully, 


Fertilizers for Special Crops and Soils. 
}@ SprociaL Freps READY MIXED FOR MILK Cows. 4 
Plans and Specifications for Barns and other Farm Buildings. 


Correspon- 


BENJ. IRBY, 








: : : rien F te : ; : 2180.] PROPRIETOR. 
Every Convention, from the prima} §TaTE acreage, Acreage | one of the gamblers in this nest of ini | utility becomes a monopoly in private neggeae , ‘ , 
ries to the national convention of every _— henplll quity would shoulder a gun. Taearmy — ba: — = i ae Io writing advertisers, mention this paper. 
party is attended by agents or friends; Alabama.......... 2913 000 2 796,000} must come from a plain people, from | shall appropriate the same by right of ns 
of the corruping power, and every —— covccceser ae ba 1 be pd the workshops and factories and farms seine Acanaia. paying a tun, eles U ~ H io) U L B O O K Ss. 
election increases the ill-feeling and eo and it must fight to protcc; the miser | therefor, and operate them for, and in| may sRORETARY-TR RER H V - 
their presence and influence, And | Mississippi........ 2816 000 2.732,000 | is fighting to preserve the honor of the BINANOE. 
though our political parties are num- j North Carolina. ...1.260.000 1172000] country and for universal freedom. We demand a national currency, AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS : 
South Carolina ....2,114.000 2.608.000 


erous and very diffsrent in objects and 











safe, sound and flexible; issued by the 


7, 2 - 
ous ; . ‘3 Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind... .... .... .........38 cents 
principles, yok every elstion year they | ROBBERS «5978400 SUE O00 a5 sich man hae no more right to|genstalgovernment only; & full gal | Record of Membership. accreted re Geeeosseeesosecnoaess aes 
have arbitrary agents of this gigantic} Various............ 669,000 602,000] repose than the poor. He is as much | all dues, and an equitable and efficient | 55, na W P : og ge tang BUD... 2. one es oe BE Ks 
power put upon every party ticket to —— —~ ——~ —~ | bound to labor as the poor; not to la-| means of distribution of this currency, | Tyoasurer’s Recei mech Se On aes cnceccccamums = - 
force honest votera to vote against Totals........ 24 071 000 22.736 000 | hor in the same way, but to labor ae | directly to the people, at the minimum en en eee 


their convictions or stay at home. 
Such is the power of this enemy of 


The total estimated decrease in cot- 


really, as ¢ffisiency, as inteneely. I 


of expense and without the interven- 
tion of banking corporations and in 


RISCTOUREY 8 A COUUING TIOONE 6 606 eens cscs ccciccse cco ceils coceeeescepeaassde 
PEPORSUNCT SD A GOOUIS TOOK 356-5 oco-0 <o0-0 0:0-0-0 coo ssws'vces cose cess cesecel & 
Minute Book, new kind.... . 
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ton acreage in the United States for | 4m tempted to say more intensely, be: | sufficient volume to transact the busi- ine Ballet (Sa a eine clemency: 
all moral law and good government | 199g ig 53 per cent., or 1,335 000 acres} cause he has a sphere so much wider | ness of the country on a cash basis. Gans Conatioution?, (Der Gowen)... seen e ee eee eee eee eo BO . 
as that the vaults of bankers and pock- | jocg than last year, nok te average|@nd nobler opened to him. No man + We somand the “¥ ne — Rituals, De a a 
ets of individuals have been almost planting of the crop is about the same | 988 4 right to seek property in order aatd tale at 18 te L F and gone as the | National Constitutions, wet maaan CTT Tet ttt tet ee eee BO 
universally, wittingly or unwittitting: | a. last year, when planting was late. | that he may enjoy, may leada life of| (6) We demand a graduated income ee, a PAdE) n-ne enna e nnns none oe noes none Free. 
ly, opened annually to carry elections Yours truly, indolence, may throw all toil on anoth | tax. Withdrawal ss et ee ee eee eee Te 
and secure legislation in the intererest LATaAM, ALEXANDER & Co, |eF Class of society. This world was m2 gp peered ma er Delegate Credentials. “ ihe. a 
of classified monopoly. For many Now York, N. Y. not made for ease. Its great law is ac mileage of rail ell gra eff ectually con- Fraterhally, a. 2 EB HOOVER, 


years this stealthy enemy has grad- 
ually, but rapidly grown to be a mon- 
ster without being known to the great 
mass of voters. 

Prior to tho last war, the two great 
political parties (Whig and Democrat) 
managed to keep each other in check 
to a good degree; but the war hatched 
out an enormous breed of vampires 
who fatten upon the blood of others 
and curse their victims for not sub 
mitting to their mandates with more 


—————3 0] ee 
R R Cuarivas.—Everybody knows 
that if the war shouid be prolonged it 
would have to be fought with green 
backs just as the last one was fought, 
but now before it gets sérious this 
goldbug government declines.to even 
coin the fifty odd millions of silver 
seignioragse which the government 
owns and has paid for. In other words, 
it must please the money mongers of 


tion for the good of others still more 
than for ourown. This is its law, and 
we violate it only to our own misery 
and guilt.—William EHilery Channing. 


0 0-0 

Labor is one of the greatest elements 
of society—the great substantial in 
terest of which we all stand. No feu- 
dal service, or predia! toil, or the irk- 
come drudgery by one race of man 
kind subjected to another; but labor, 
intelligent, many, independent, think 


trol all rates of transportation on a 
just and equitable basis. 

(6) The telegraph and telephone, 
like the postoffice system, being a ne- 
cessity for the transmission of intelli- 
gence, should be owned and operated 
by the government in the interest of 
the peopie. 

LAND. 


We demand that no land shail be 
held by corporations for speculative 
purposes or by railroads in excess of 
their needs as carriers, and all lands 


Sec’y-Trean N.O. #. 8. A.. 


Hilisboro, N. C. 
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If you area Simon pure, dyed in-the- 





the great city by a bond issue, in order | ' . ; minx | now owned by aliens should be re- wool Allianceman. and have the 
qrees: that the aforesaid may rob the people | ‘28 and acting for itself, earning its| claimed by the government and held * -00 good of the grand ae or- 
Bat bless God for a Christian civili-|,ome more by interest drafts. And |°¥%2 Vases. accumulating those wages | for actual settlers oaly. or ganization at heart, you 
zition in this ‘land of the free and|inat the withdrawal of money to go into capital, educating childhocd, main | EXECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. one will exert every effort 
homs of the brave.” Tae people are} into these bonds cripples the industrial taining worship, claiming the right of| We demand the election of United Year. — vid it rower 
being educated! Ignorance is no lon- |; , ia a | Clective franchise, and he!ping to up- | States Senators by a direct vote of the ; abn 
’ ’ industrial snteresta of the country isa i le. That each State shall be di- ' 
-~ at a a vd under par} matter of no concern to this govern | [°!4 the — — oe That vided into two districts of nearly equal The (your organ) The Progressive Farmer (vour organ) The 
and going down, and the political | ont or the people with muey tol is American labar; and all my sympa | yoting'population, and that Senator: i F : i 
huckesters must go to their graves in Pee: er ee Oem | thies are with it, and my voice, till I trom saab shall be elected by the Peggracay? ot gry a rg! — sense 
ignominy. AndasChinahasalawto] gf T. Jurrery.—The unemployed | *™ dumb, will bo for it --Daniel Web | people of the district. is every Allianceman to rally around the “oe a 
hang all bank defaulters, let us havel should have the firat opportunity to ater. ehh Sit Pe ) pent opel ten ahall ine gence’. Pe gegen ee ae N. C 
one to distranchise and otherwise pun: | enjiet in the army and men with fami | 1¢ isa fact not generally known that | be so framed in the future as not te . already crippled our cause b a Be eer 
nish all political renegades and trick | jie, and with a competence should not Baltimore supplies the ships of all na- | build up one industry at the expense Alliance ing ft woos for office prs. 4 social 1S 
sters. All new parties have had to|orowd forward to fill places which tions with sails. That city is the cen of another. _ c Organ standing. We bear your banner, Al- The 
tga way to the front at the risk | should be filled by others not eo for | cer of the cotton duck industry of the gute atte ee of liancemen, and we claim your support. Progressive 
death and be buried ee tunate. The officers going into the} world, and not only furnishes sails for | possible in the hands of the people, N. C. WE DON'T ASK MUCH. Farmer. 


themas of a p>iitical mobocracy; corn- 
sequently, the signs of the times point 
to a dissolution of all our political par- 
ties, and by the laws of disintegration 
and absorption the reorganization of 
two new ones with new namesand pur 
poses. Let all lovers of honest gov 
ernment keep cool—with their hands 
upon the throttle and their eyes upon 
the rail—do the best we can in this 


campaign and look to the year of grace 


1900 for the organization of a party 


with anew name and composed of the 


army should be men of ability and will 
probably come, in many instances, 
from the ranks of those having em 
plyment. All appointments made on 
account of political influence and 
without regard for special ability of 
the man are to be deprecated. Hu- 
man life is too precious to be entrusted 
in charge of incompetents. If we get 
into a big war and the time arrives 
when all patriotic citizens ought to 
bear their share of the burden, then 
every American should come forward 
and offer his services to his country. 


foreign navies, but tents for foreign 
armies, the production of its twelve 
factories being gredter than the pro 
duct of all other factories in the world 
combined.- Ex. 
le a 

Who falls for the love of God shall 

rise a star.— Ben Jonson. 


ENTIR&LY SATISIFZD., 





Office of ) 

8. W. Smita | 

Breeder and Shipper, of Thorough- } 
bred and Imported Stock. { 


and herice we demand that all National 
and State revenues shall be limited to 
the necessary expenses of the govern 
ment economically and honestly ad 
Sg fy da that tal i 

(e e deman at postal savings 
banks be established by the govern 
ment for the safe deposit of savinge 
& oe people, and to facilitate ex- 
change. 

(f) We are unalterably opposed to 
the issue, by the United States, of in. 
terest-bearing bonds, and demand the 
payment of all coin obligations of the 
United States, as provided by existing 
laws, in either gold or silver coin, at 
the option of the government and not 


Let every Allianceman in North 
Carolina send a club of subscribers and 
by August, 1898, we will have 20,000 
names on our subscription list. 

Picnics, Alliance rallies, Sub. and 
County Alliance meetings are the 
places to raise clubs. Try it. 





— ne hari all — as have | Until that time, give the young, un COcHRANVILLE, Pa , Feb. 23. ‘98 } | %¢ the option of the creditor. W A R I ~ DECL A RED. 
own, or will show, a willingness to | arried men a chance. : é ; TRANSPORTATION. 
perpetrate our liberties as handed roe se Bye The Svegressive Farmer, Raleigh, = 


down to us by the patriots of 1776 
And the enemies of those liberties of 


whatever order, occupation, name or 
complexion will naturally fall into 
line on the opposite side, continue to 
worship the golden calf, corrupt the 
ballot box, and use their time, talente 


and money to change the form and en 
slave the people. 


Some divines believe the millenium 


is near at hand; but may it not be one 


The largest producing farm in the 
world lies in the southwest corner of 
Louisiana, owned by a Northern syn- 
dicate. It runs 100 miles north and 
South. This immense tract is divided 
into convenient pastures, with stations 
or ranches every Bix miles The fenc 
ing alone cost nearly $50 000 





N. C. 


Dear 81r:—Since I have been adver- 
tising through your columns I have 
been entirely satisfied with the results 
and the amount of inquiries received 
from the add running 10 your columns 
is equal to any of same circulation 
that [have on my listand Iam cona- 
fident we have sold as much stock 
through your medium as any other 
the same circulation 

Wishing you success with your paper 
and that it may still press still further 


Relying upon the good, common 
sense of the American people, and be 
lieving that a majority of them, when 
uninfluenced by party prejudice, wil! 
vote right on all questions submitted tc 
them on their merit; and, further, to 
effectually annihilate the pernicious 
lobby in legislation, we demand direct 
legislation by means of the initiative 
and referendum. 


W. S. BARNES, 








Git Tale) Ww". 


Of course you want ALL the news and you want it quick—war or no war. 
You can’t do without the 


Thrice-a-Week New York World. 


It contains all the war news and is as good as a city daily. 


(every other day). 
Think of it. We 


send you this great paper, 24 pages a week, and the 
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out, I remain, 
Very respectfully, 
8. W. Smits. 


+--+ 
IS MAKING SALES. 


MILTON, Pa. March 4, 1898, 


Dear Sir:—We receive quite fre- 
uently inquiries for our circulars of 


of a political and economic nature, 
just to precede the great and eventful 
one spoken of in the Bible and to pre- 
pare the world for the last days? 
Woaatever it may be, let us set our 
houses in order, do our duty and be 
ready for whatever may come. Ths 
is government is destined to be a great 
factor in the evente of the future his- 
tory of the world. 
Joun F. Forp, M. D. - 


’ C , 
May 26, 1898. 


People’s Party Paper, 


every week, both from date for 40 weeks for one dollar—40 weeks is almost a 

ear. If you prefer, you can substitute for the World the ‘‘World the Semi- 

Q by A Detroit Free Press, or Weekly Cincinnati Enquirer. Send Money 
er at once. ; 


. +... Mational Paper Qlub..... 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
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RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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REASE =. 


Mists the Caan Daves tees Liquid Bxtract of Smoke and have 


Specialties: EGGS and BUTTER. 
Returns Promptly Made. 
Consignments Solicited. 
In writing advertisers, mention thie 
paper. 


ves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere, 


made sales, through our ad, in your 


. Raapectfully, 
E Krauser & BROTHER. 
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Home = Circle. 


LYRIC OF ACTION. 








‘Tia the part of the coward to brood 
O’er the past that is withered and 
dead. 
What though the heart’s roses are 
ashes and dust? 
bade — the heart’s music be 
? 


Still — the grand heaven over- 
head, 
Whence the voice of an angel thrills 
clear on the soul: 
“Gird about thee thine armor, press 
on to the goal!” 


The fault or the crimes of thy youth 
Are a burden too heavy to bear? 
What bope can rebloom on the deso 
late waste 
Of a jealous and craven despair? 
Down, down with the fetters of fear! 
In the strength of thy valor and man 
hood arise 
With the faith that illumes it and 
the will that defies. 


“Too late!” through God’s infinite 
world, 
From | pr ubrone to life’s nethermost 
res— 
‘Too late?” isa phantom that fies at 
the dawn 
Of the soul that repents and aspires. 
If pure thou bast made thy desires, 
There’s no heights the strong wings of 
immortale may gain 
Which in striving to reach thou shalt 
strive for in vain. 


Then up to the contest with fate 
Unbcunded by the past, which ie 


cead! 
What though the heart’s roses are 
ashes and dust? 
What though the heart’s music be 
fled 


2 
Still shine the fair heavens o’erhead, 
And, sublime as the angels who rule 
in the sun, 
Beams the promise of peace when the 
conflict is won. 
—Paul H. Hayne. 


ape 


THE BRAVE AT HOME. 





The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 
With smile that weil her pain dis 
sembies, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry teardrop hangs and 
trembles— 
Though heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know the 


story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory. 


The wife who girds her husband’s 


sword, 
*Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering 
word— 
What though her heart be bent 
asunder, 
ieee ~ nightly, in her dreams, to 


ear 
The bolts of death around him rat 


tle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle. 


The mother who conceals her grief, 
While to her breast her son she 


presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and 
brief, 
Kissing the patriot brow she presses; 
With no one but her secret God 
To kuow the pain that weighs upon 


her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 
Received on Freedom's field of honor. 
—T B Read. 


> --— 
PROFITING BY OFHERS’ 
RiENCES. 


A girl of twenty recently. went ona 
visit to a young woman of’ thirty. 
Natually, the young woman of tbiriy 
took a deep-interest in the girl of twen 
ty. She studied her comparatively 
youthful character, her moods, her 
Opinions, and was much surprised, and 
one might say, shocked at the younger 
woman’s Views as to the aims and 
purposes of life Although it is not so 
very long since the young woman of, 
thirty was youthful and frivolous her 
self she could not understand the 
other's frivolity,enthusiasm and almost 
total disregard of the whysand where. 
fores of things. The girl of twenty 
was bent on having a good time, and 
did not want to bother with troublous 
mental questioningse. This worries 
the young woman of thirty, and she 
felt it her duty (she is always feeling 
it her duty to this or that) to give 
her a pieca of her mind in the way 
of wholesome advice. The result was 
that the girl of twenty thought the 
young woman of thirty somewhat too 
prim and proper. At this the latter 
was more than worried; she was 
pained. Her idea, as she herself ex. 
Pressed it, was simply to ‘‘save the 
girl from some of the stupid things I 
did from want of care—and sense.” 
She had learned much from rather un 
Pleasant experience, and she was good 
enough to want to give her frinds the 
benefit of the knowledge thus gained 
in order that she might be saved from 
learning it in the same bitter way. 
But she soon saw that it was impoesi- 
ble to carry out her laudable purpose; 
that the girl would have to be allowed 
to paddle her own canoe, learning how 
to steer it and the location and char- 
acter of the rocks ahead only by run- 
Qing into them and not by the expe- 
rience of those who had gone before. 

This leads us to the question: Why 
do we have to euff‘r in order to be 
able to steer ourselves safely along the 
Stream of iifet Experince is the best 





EXPE; 


sarily personal experience? Why can: 
not we profit by the experience of oth- 
ers as well as by our own? Whata 
deal of pain and trouble and sorrow 
we would be saved if we would but 
listen to and act upon the suggestions 
and advice of those older than our- 
selves! And can anyone conceive of 
such a state of perfect serenity and 
happiness as would now exist if from 
the very beginning of humanity life 
each new generation had heeded the 
warnings of the one preceding it, in 
the lesser affairs of life as weli as it 
has the greater ! 
Buy why try to conceive of sucha 
state? It never can be. Everyone has 
an inborn aversion to advice of any 
kind, even if it comes from those who 
by age and experience ought to be ca- 
pabie of giving it. As human nature 
is now constituted, and as it probably 
always will be constituted, people nev- 
er can be persuaded to learn from the 
experience of others. They will con- 
tinue to think that their particuiar 
cases are different from those of any 
other person, that no one can thor- 
oughly appreciate all of the circum 
stances surrounding their individual 
lives. So it was really useless for the 
young woman of thirty to try to point 
out to the girlof twenty the hidden 
obstructions in her path through life. 
She must find them out for berself.— 
Feank Lesite’s Monthly. 

~~» esa 


iv CAUSED THREE MURDERS. 





The Tragic Story of a Huge North Car- 
olina Nugget of Gold 

Long before gold was discovered in 
Galifornia there was both placer and 
quartz minivg in North Carolina and 
Northern Georgia, and the Chatta 
hoochee river bed is yet worked by 
steam dredges for float and placer 
gold, while a dozan new plants have 
been erected in Halland Harison coun 
ties, Ga., Cherokee and other counties 
in North Carolina since the Atlanta Ex 
position. This revived attention to an 
old gold field lends interest to a story 
told by E. A. Barns, of Yates county, 
N. Y. 

“Some years ago,” said Mr. Barnes, 
“TI read in a newspaper something 
which recalied to mea visit I had 
made to Cherokee county, North Caro 
lina, forty years ago. This newspaper 
account was to the cffect that the di- 
rectors of the Philadelphia Mint was 
anxious to find an owner for gold 
minted from a nugget weighing 136 
pounds sent to the mint by ‘J. J. 
Burnes, of Pineland Township, Chero- 
kee county, North Carolina,’ years be 
fore and never claimed. 


‘*As I have been through that town 
ship, and knew it to bo some forty 
miles from a railroad, and as I was 
going to made another trip through the 
State, the idea occurred to me to look 
into the case. I did so, and learned 
the history of ‘The R3d Creek Nug- 
get’ and of the three murdera it caused. 
John Farrell was arquatter on Red 
Creek, Cherokees county. O2:26 day he 
had visitors—two men be had known 
long yeara before. For their enter. 
tainment he went into his bedroom 
and rolied out a large ball of some- 
thing the color of bronzes, and as heavy 
aslead. G-ntlemen,’ he said, ‘here is 
sometiing | fuund while looking for 
my cow. It is mighty heavy, and I 
thought it might be something more 
than iron’ His visitors, who were 
miners, pronounced his find almost 
pire gold. They proposed to help him 
carry the nugget to where it could be 
shipped to the mint. He accepted 
their cffer, and the next morning the 
party started with their prizs for the 
railroad, some forty miles distant. 
Meanwhile the two miners had con- 
ceived the idea of murdering Farrell 
and securing the nugget for themselves. 
So, while Farrell was carrying the 
from end to the pole on which the nug- 
get was suspended, he was brained 
with a hatchet and his body was hid- 
den in the woods. But when they 
again took up their march, the man 
at the front end of the pole began to 
doubt the man behind him, and stop 
ping suddenly, he said: ‘I say, Mike, 
Farrell is sleeping behind in the bush, 
and as I don’t want to sleep here, we 
had better cut that lump of gold in two 
and each man take his half and go 
with it.’ 

‘This suggestion was agreed to, and 
‘Mike’ took the hatchet from his belt 
and cut the nugget in two. Then, still 
kneeling, he asked: ‘Which half will 
you take?’ and as he spoke he looked 
down at the split nugget. This was 
the opportune moment for his partner, 
and the next instant ‘Mike’ lay dead 
in the trail with a hatchet gash in his 
head. His body was dragged into the 
woods and his half of the nugget was 
hidden Around the other half it was 
fastened a strap, a stick was run 
through it swung over the should of 
the surviving murderer, and ao it final 
ly reached the mint. The other half 
was also shipped to the mint, both in 
the name of J. J. Burnes. Then the 
murderer conceived the biz irre idea of 
going back to Pineland Township to 





teacher. Yes, but why is this neces- 


try to gain the affections of Mrs. Far- 
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rell and marry her. When he came to 
the place where he had murdered his 
comrade, three armed men esprang 
from concealment and caught him. 
By accident his crime had been dis. 
covered. He confessed the murder, 
but refused to tell what he done with 
the gold. They hung him on the spot. 
‘I made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Farrell,” said Mr. Barnes in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘told her that there was money 
coming to her from the United Siates 
Mint at Philadelphia, and with my 
help she got several thousand dollars 
and moved to Chicago, where she still 


lives.”—Ex 
a oo oY 


GOT RID OF HIS ROOM MATE. 





The following ‘story is told by a De- 

troit Free Press reporter about a man 
we will cali Jones, who is now one of 
Detroit’s wealthiest and most promi 

nent Citizens: 

Jones arrived at a country hotel late 
one night, tired, hungry and sleepy. 
After the larder had been raided Jones 
asked for a bed and was informed that 
his only chance was to bunk witha man 
who had already retired. Jones did 
not demur, though he promptly made 
up his mind to have a bed to himself. 
He carried a candle to his rocm, put it 
on a window sii!l, and when aseured 
that the occupant of the bed was 
awake, watching him, prepared to re 
tire. Asa fiual act iu this preparation 
he went to his valise, took out a pair 
of savage-looking spurs and began to 
strap them on his feet and ankles. 

“Say, stranger,” came from the bed, 
“what in creation are you doin’, put 
tin’ them long p’inted epurs on yer 
heeis?” 

‘‘Always wear them at night. Can’t 
possibly sleep without them. Habit, I 
suppose.” 

Jones is a big man, and after the 
other had looked him over he crawled 
out and began to dress. 

““Gatting up?” asked Jones. 

“Yop. Never sleep after midnight.” 
Then when he was in the doorway and 
felt safe he said: ‘You doggone var- 
mint, all I hope is that you'll have the 
worst nightmare ever was let Icose. 
That'll give you somethin’ to try them 
there murderin’ spurs of yourn on.” 

But Jones kicked off his spurs and 
slept a sleep that was precisely as deep 
as the sleep of innocence. 


CALLED BACK. 


It is one of the school laws in Bos 
ton, as in other cities, that no pupi! 
may come from a family any member 
ot which is ill with contagious disease. 

One day recently Willie K——— ap 
peared before his teacher and said— 

“My sister’s got the measies, sir.” 

‘““Well, what are you doing here, 
then?” replied the teacher, severely. 
‘Don’t you know any better than to 
come to echool when your sisier has 
the measles? Now, you go home, and 
stay there until she is weil.” 

Tae boy, who is a veritable little 
rogue, went to the door, where he 
turned with a twinkle in his eye, and 
said— 

“If you please, sir, my sister lives in 
Philadelphia.” —Harper’s Bazar. 

—_ oS) oa 


ENTIRELY INOFFENSIVE. 


Disregard of the ordinary civilities 
of life often goes unrebuked, but there 
are occasions when it meets its proper 
punishment. 

‘‘Miss Smith,” said a young man to 
an acquaintance, with whom he was 
taking a walk one evening, ‘‘I hope 
this cigarette will not be offensive to 
you.” 

*‘Not at all, sir,” she replied, slowly 
and with emphasis, ‘unless you 
light it.” 

And not a word was spoken for the 
next two blocks —Ex 

“If war breaks out,” said the jittle 
woman with the gray eyes, ‘‘we must 
all do something to help. We can’t 
fight of course, but each of us can aid 
in some way. We must economize on 
our pocket money and buy nice things 
for the wounded. We must reduce 
our extravag We can buy 
cheaper goods, you know, and put less 
materiai into our gowns.” ‘‘Yes,” said 
the dreamy girl with blue eyes, ‘'l 
know what Icando. Ican have my 
bicycle skirts cut shorter !” 


———s oe oo __-——_ 

When a man becomes conspicuous 
in life now the inquiry is: ‘*Who’s 
his wife?” as itis presumed she made 
bim what he is. ‘‘There’s a good little 
angel who sits up aloft and looks out 
for the life of poor jick;” there’s a 
mild little woman wno hovers about 
and strengthens the congressman’s 
back. —Ex. 

——3 ea 

**Yonng man,” said theelderly gen 
tleman to the saucy small boy, ‘‘gray 
hairs should be respected.” 
“That ain’t what sister says,” re 
pleied the 8..8. B. ‘“‘She says they 
should be pulled out ”"—Harper’s 
Bazar. ti 


Most of our misfortunes are. more 
supportable than the comments of our 














friends upon them.—Oolton. 
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Here is a column for everybody—ladies, gen- 
tlemen, boys, girls. fathers and mothers. 
Everybody is invited to write on subjects of in- 
terest to them. Never mind if you are not 
perfect a3a writer, give us your thoughts and 
we will see that they are in good shape vefore 
they are published. 

Tak PROGRESSIVE FARMER isa paper for every 
member of the family and young and old alike 
are its patrons and its friends. We hope to 
unite these thousands of our friends “in a bond 
of friendship that will be a help and an inspira- 
tion to each one of us.” The friendshipot each 
of our readers, the confidence of the old Noi th 
State’s sturdy sons, and the trust of each ot her 
daughters, is what this paper aims to win ‘by 
helping each one of them to do more, to be more 
ana to enloy more in this beautiful world.” We 
hope this ssirit will animate each letter, and 
breathe through every page. Address letters to 
“Aunt Jennie,” care of THB PROGRESSIVE FaR- 
MéR, Raleigh, N. C. 








AUNT JENNIE'S TALE. 


Sooner or later we find out that life 

is not a holiday but a echool of disci- 

pline. Earlier or later we all discover 

that this wordl is not a play ground, 

but a school. The moment we forget 

this fact the puzzle of life begins. We 

try to play inschool. Tae Master does 

not mind that for His own sake as He 

likes to see His children happy, but in 

our playing we often neglect our les. 

sons. We do not see how much we 

must learn and many times do not 

care. He hes an inexplicable solici- 

tude for cur education and because He 

is anxious that we be good students 
He visiis the school and speaks to us. 

Sometimes very gently and then if we 
are still playing and do nos hear Him, 

His voice is raised and startles us as 
does a sudden clap of thunder ona 
calm summer night. Our life here 
must prepare us for the life we hope 
to live beyond—that mysterious High 
School from which no pupil returns. 

We must become pure in heart—and 
it needs much practice—for human 
nature is vile at best. God loves us 
and will give us no lesson to learn that 
He will not help us to understand if 
we will but ask Him. I received such 
asad, sad letter from a mother whose 
eldest son has j ined thearmy. Let 
us remember thas God cares for us and 
ours, wherever we are, on land or on 
sea. He permits nothing to happen 
by chance. There isa divine purpore 
in this war, elee He wouid not allow 
nation to be aligned against nation. 
We are fighting for humanity’s sake— 
to free our brother man. All of us 
believe we are in the right. God will 
show us whether or not, we are really 
right. 

We gladly welcome several new 
members this week, among them one 
gentlemen who lived through the last 
war and I think I voice the sentiments 
of the Chatterer’s, when I proacunce 
him a man. 

This week all write good letters and 
we hope to hear from each of these 
writers again. .I must ask the corres 
pondents to please be so kind as to 
write on one side of paper only, leaving 
a@ margin for corrections. —- Aunt Jennie- 

pale es 


A WORD WITH THE GIRLS 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been 
reading the letters in ‘Sccial Chat’ and 
am very much iaterestod in them. 
They add mudh to the valueof THE 
PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER. ; 

Taere are many eubj-cts that claim 
our attention. I will mention the ‘New 
Woman’ for instance. If I am not mis 
taken the girls of to day, think that to 
dress fine and have a beau makes wo 
men ofthem. I was not taught that 
way. If mothers wouid have their 
girls work more they would find less 
time for styles. Girls should begin to 
learn to sew when they are five years 
old. .Give them needles and a thimble, 
Have them cut and make doll dresses, 
and piece qiilts. All girls like such 
work if they are encouraged in it. I 
think such training of more impor 
cance than learning to ride a wheel 
and many other things they do. 

Some girls are silly enough to think 
it @ disgrace to work. I d:ffer with 
them. If they are blessed with health 
and strength work will be of great 
benefit to them. No matter if their 
hands are made darker by dish wash 
ing, no sensible person will think less 
of them. A little hoeing in the garden 
18 good exercise. Most girls like vege 
tables, then why not learn to cultivate 
them? Probably some will say that 
they are abe to live without work. 
[hat is a flimsy excuse. How long 
will prosperity last if all of us quit 
work? No one will never regret learn 
iag to work.—M OC. I. 

ee Pel 
SOME WAR MATTERS 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—I said at first 
that { would take to the woods before 
[ .would join the army, but now { can 
exclaim with old King Agrippa: ‘I am 
almost persuaded to j»in Uncle Sam’s 
army.” Some of my school mates (I 
am s:ill a boy) say they had rather be 
a live coward than a dead hero. That 
sounds very well, but the man who 
loves his country can not always feel 
content to remain at home and see his 
country’s flag trampled in the dust. 

I sympathize with Will Retlaw. I 
think be has a ‘‘bad case.” 

Now, only a few days ago Jheard a 
little brown eyed girl say that she 
wished she were @ man eo that she 
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could join the army! So you can see 

in what asad predicament am I! I 

have two rivals. One is named King, 

and like King Alphonso, his throne is 
tottering. 
Yes, the war is here. Some of our 

brightest boys are at the front, and 

until here of late many of us did not 

realiza how sadly sweet is that word 

‘*good bye.” Lot us hope that we shall 

soon have peace again.—Jake Charity, 

Onelow County, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I notice some of 
the fair writers are learning to be good 
cooks. That is right. But a young 
man should not say good bye toa girl 
because she lacks this one thing. Let 
them both learn to cook. The ability 
to cook a good meal will doubtless be 
of much value to him also some day.— 
Rex Regis, Cedar Grove, N. C. 

AN OLD BACHELOR'S VIEWS 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Some one asks 
what is iove: ‘It is a disease of the 
brain.” It is the product of an idie 
brain, and as Jay Hawker says in 
Farm and Home, ‘‘the best cure is 
bread and water and a dark room_for 
a few days until the patient recovers.” 
Keep busy—keep your brain at some 
prcfitable work and love will not 
bother you. It makes most headway 
among idle boys and girls who 
can think of nothing sensible to 
do during vacation and hence must 
fallin love. When their brains work 
all right again, they see that there was 
no reason for it. 
When these poor foolish mortals who 
learn the nature of matrimony from 
sad experionce find out they have been 
bitten they try to take revenge by 
threatening to tax us old bachelors. I 
say itis unconstitutional. If I want to 
cook my hoecake and meat myself, or 
patch my own trousers and sew on the 
buttons in the wee smali hours of the 
night, while foolish lovers are talking 
nonsense, who has a right to demand 
that I renounce single blessedness?— 
Oid Bachelor, 
een tee 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—We dream too 
much of the beauties of heaven instead 
of bringing some of the beauties of 
heaven to earth. There is a real world 
and an ideal world. Many, in reach 
ing after the ideal, forget the real 
which lies all around them. The better 
way is to make the real so bright and 
so beautiful that it will bo evolved into 
the ideal. Dont you see, then, what a 
beautiful ideal world wou!d be all 





What a ‘Heaven on earth begun” we 
would have right here and now.— 
Lillian Lee Archer, Ashton, Pa. 
fie Se 
FOR BEN BOLT: A SUBRTITUTE FOR BIOY- 
CLES. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am a farmer's 
daughter. Some of tho Chatterers 
simply. whisper their real name to 
Aunt Jennie and then speak under aa 
assumed name to the rest of us. I shall 
give my real name for I would not 
write if I were ashamed to do so. 

Ben Bolt, I can’t say whether I sym 
pathizs with you or not but! did laugh 
at you. I can tell youof a mode of 
riding, and if you will adopt it, you 
can speak to your girl just as politely 
as you may wish, and have no trouble. 
You just get an old ox and road cart 
to ride on and when you mest your 
girl, perhaps you will have no trouble 
making your bow. Andif you were 
to happen to fall, your ox would be 
going slow, and perhaps you wouldn’t 
photograph your self on the street any 
more. Now, you may not like this 
new method of riding, but you can 
take your time. 

Some one asked what love was: I 
will give two definitions. 

1. Inward expressibility and out- 
ward all over-ishness. 

2 Sweet uneasiness.—Dixie Curl, 
Mapleton, N. CO. 





WAR TIMES 


Dear Aunt Jennie.—I come to your 
door and knock for admittance. Ycu 
asked some of the Ohatterers to give 
their personal experiences, troubles, 

etc., of the late war. 

At that time I was a mere lad 
(but now I am nearly 50) and can well 
remember how we had to do in those 
critical times. What did coffee cost? 
Why we could not get it at all, but had 
to usa rye. Salt? Yes, we had to h.ve 
salt and it cost (when we couid buy it 
at al!) $1 per pound, Oonfederate 
money. Sda? No, we could not get it 
at any price, und I weli remember a 
holiow popiur tree, to which I carried 

wood, fitted up the hollow, and set fire 
to it to get strong ashes for my mother 

to make “potash” to use instead of 

soda. 

I also well remember that my mother 

and our neighbors would dig up the 

dirt in the smoke houses and drain it 

off and use the lye as a eubatitute for 

salt. I also recollect our flax patch; 

also the pante and shirte that I wore, 

made wholly from that flax. 

My hat? I would plat the straw and 

my mother sewed it together. My 

mother nally made me a brown, 
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“A little 
nonsense 
now and 
then is rel- 
ished by 
the wisest 
men.” 

The game 
of CARROMS gives you this relaxa- 
tion in the best form possible. 

[3° Write for circulars and prices to 
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Ludington, Mich. 








j-ans hat that lasted me through the 

war. Yes, the buttons to go on our 

clothes— my mother made them out of 
thread worked together some how in 
the shape of a button. 

The women made all their clothes. 

Home spun dresses, homespun bon- 
netts, etc. Some women would weave 
straw together and make themselves 
fine Sunday bonnets. Everything we 
wore was home made. 

At one time I gave four days hard 
work in the harvest field for one 
bushel of rye. I hauled apples toa 
still house and cold them at $5 per 
bushel in Confederate money. One 
wagon load of apples would fill all my 
pockets with Confederate ‘‘Shin plas- 
ters,” (Confederate money in denomi- 
nations less than a dollar). Oae bushel 
of apples would buy 5 pounds of salt. 
Salt was about everything we bought, 
all other things were strictly home- 
made. 

My father was in the war and was 
captured and carried to ‘‘Camp Doug: 
las” in Illinois. 

There were three children and I was 
the oldest. . 
If this is of any interest to the Chat- 
terers I will write again. With best 
wishes to all the Chatterers, and THE 
PROGRESSIVE F'armER.—Manly, Beta, 
N.C. 


ee) eee 
WHAT LOVE IS 

The woman who admires you de- 

ceives you; the one who makes others 

edmire you loves you.—Mme. Emil de 

Girardin. 





RELATING TO WAR. 


The possibilities of war suggested 
this to the Atlanta Constitution: 

“War,” said the old colonel, as he 
stirred bis toddy, ‘‘is too terrible to 
contemplate. It should not be lighty 
spoken of, sir; it is a serious, sad affair. 
Ihave two gravesin Virginia, one in 
Tennessee and three in Kentucky, and 
but for war the men who filled them 
would be living yet!” 

‘Your sons, colonel?” asked the lig- 
tener, in an awed voice. 

The colonel tossed off his toddy neat, 
and stroking his gray beard said: 

‘No, sir—my substitutes; the brave 
men who fought, bled and died for 
me.” 

There the listener coughed and ob- 
served that whiskey was not as good 
now as it was before the war. 

——» > + oe 

‘I wish,’ sighed the philosopher, 
with a touch of irony in his voice, 
‘that I had looked around for an emi- 
nent father before permitting myself 
to be born, then I, too, might now be 
given 4 military commission.” ~And he 
sighed again.—Ex. 

——» 
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APHORISMS. 





One thorn of experience is worth a 
whole wilderness of warning.—Lowell. 

The man who has never been in dan- 
ger cannot answer for his courage.— 
Johnson. 


He who has not a good memory 
should never take upon him the trade 
of lying .—Montaige. 

A man’s own good breeding is the 
best security against other people’s 
ill manners.—Chestertfield. 

When ill news comes too late to be 
serviceable to your neighbor, keep it to 
yourseif.— Z mmerman, 

It is not what he has, nor even what 
he does, which expresses the worth of 
man; but what he is.— Amiel. 

A friend that you buy won’t be worth 
what you pay for him, no matter what 
that may be.—George D. Prentice. 

Most men remember obligations, but 
not often to be grateful; the proud are 
made made sour by the remembrance 
and the vain silent.—Simons. 

Reading and conversation may fur- 
nish us with many ideas of men and 
thinge, yet it is our own meditation 
that must form our judgment.— Watts. 





WHAT VIGILANCE AVERTED. 


“That,” exclaimed the Spanish gen- 
eral, as he mopped the prespiration 
from his brow, ‘‘is one of the narrow- 
est escapes I have had for some time.” 
‘*What is che matter?” inquired his 
aid. 

“See this typewritten page? I said in 
dicating that | was ‘seeking light,’ and 
the amanuensis got it ‘seeking fight!’” 
—Washington Star. , 
Good actions crown themeelves with 
lasting bays; who deserves well, néeds 
not another's praise —R. Heath, ~ 


Every man’s life is a plan of God.— 
Horage Busnnell. 
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Married Ladies to Own Searchlights--- 
Sharp Scheeme of the “‘Hypocrats” to 
Save Their Own Hides---Dr Kingsbury 
May Join the Naval Reserves. 
B.—‘‘Hello! Mr. Editor.” 

R —“‘Hello! Major. How are you?” 
B—‘I'm sorter midiin’. The hot 
weather is makin’ me purty lezy an’ it 
iz no unusual site ter see me lookin’ 
fera black spot under sum friendly 
tree, Betsy don’t give ms much peace. 
I’m lookin’ fer her to bombard me 
every day. She is tryin’ ter get me 
ter buy her one ov them new fangled 
gearchlites. I axed her what she wan- 
ted with it. She sed she wanted it ter 
throw eround an’ see what I wuz doin’ 
when I’m away frum home. I started 
ter town the other day an’ she remin- 
ded me that I should bring the search- 

lite back with me. I told her I'd 

rather not. Then she sed, well: ‘R»- 

member the Maine.” That meant that 

I mite expect to git blowed up at any 

moment. Them electrick searcblites 

are sum dv Edison’s schemes. I wish 
he’d quit inventin’ things ov that kind. 

If he keeps it up a married man will 

soon be without any liberties even if 

he iz several miles frum home, fer hiz 
wife kin throw a searchlite an’ see ex 
actly whut he iz doin’ five miles away. 

It will also be hard on us politishuns, 

fer awl the voters will soon hev them 

searchlites an’ will keep awl our doins 
in full view awl the time. I think Dr. 

J. J.. Mott orter git one ov ’em an’ eee 

if he kin locate the other member ov 

the silver party in this State—that iz 
if the Dr. Thinks there iz another 
member. I see that the Populist pa- 
pers are criticizin’ the Siver Democrats 
for allowin’ the gold Dymakrats ter git 
in the lead an’ rule the roost. That iz 
awlrite. They won’t be anything ter 
complain erbout erlong that scure. 

The silver dymakrats are lettin’ the 

gold fellers git in front so they will 

all git killed, so ter speak. Then we 
won't hev anything but silver men. 

The silver men are goin’ ter make the 

most racket, but the gold fellers will 

quietly do the work. Our sympathies 
are with the gold fellers, the poor an’ 
oppressed, but we are goin’ ter pretend 
ter stand in with the rich silver cranks. 

By the way, I see that they are goin’ 

ter mobilize the naval reserves at Wil- 

mington. That will do my ole friend 

Kingsbury gocd. His military blood 

will bile up rich an’ warm. He will 

dream erbout gatlin’ guns an’ darin’ 
exploits every nite. Wish I could be 
with him at this time. It wouldo’t 
surprise me ter hear any day that he 
hez rigged up a pulpit an’ armed him. 
self with a book ov sermons and jined 
the naval reserves. He will make it 
hot fer that Spanish fleet at Cadiz ata 
range ov two thousand miles. Wall, 

I must close my conversation az I see 

Betsy cumin’ with a frown on her face. 

When she gits mad she iz woree nor & 

torpedo flotilla. She could silence a 

strong Spanish battery with one look 

apy day. Gudebye.” 





“N.C. STATE DAIRYMEN’S RE- 

The second report of the North Caro- 
lina State Dairymen’s Association has 
just been issued. It isa neat pamph- 
let of 97 pages containing a frontispiece 
and several illustrations. A neat table 
of contents gives ready reference to 
the subjects and to the advertisements 
separately. 

This Association is now in its fifth 
year. Itis seeking to encourage the 
most profitable branch of animal in 
dustry and farming, and to help its 
members and others to practice dairy- 
ing on the best methods which have 
been worked out, and to help ite friends 
find the best markets for their prod 
ucts. This report is packed with helps 
and suggestions, and has within its 
covers information regarding nearly 
everything a dairyman needs, or direc- 
tions as to where he can find what he 
wants. The report is sent free to ll 
members and every North Oarolina 
@airyman, or cow owner, is invited to 
join the Association and take part in 
its proceédings. Membership fee is 
$iand the annual dues are$i. New 
members who have not received a copy 
of the first report will be entitled to 


Addrees the Secretary and Treasurer, | forte 


A DARING. ATTEMPT. 


SPANISH TORPEDO BOAT STEALS 
OUT OF SANTIAGO HARBOR, 


SIGNALS IN THE NIGHT. 


SHELLS FROM THE NEW ORLEANS 
ILLUMINE TH# DARKNESS. 


_ 
THE TORPEDO BOAT, HOWEVER, 
ESCAPED. 

Among the most interesting dispatch- 
es from the seat of war, received lart 
week is this: 3 
The firing by the New York and 
New O-sleans, last night was directed 
against a Spanish torpedo boat, prob 
ably the Furor or the Pluton. The 
character of the enemy was not defi- 
nitely known until the torpedo boat 
Porter found two loaded torpedoes 
floating off shore. Neither of them had 
been discharged. One sank, but the 
other was heuled on board the Porter. 
It exactly fiitted the description of the 
torpedoes carried by the Pluton and 
Furor. It is believed the torpedo boat 
destroyer escaped. She was seen by 
the New Orleans when too far away 
to do any damage, and the heavy fire 
must have driven her back. When 
the New York arrived she would have 
had time to slink along the shore and 
back into the harbor. 
The daring attempt of the Spaniards 
which was fortunately frustrated by 
the vigilance of the New Orleans’ 
lookout, is the first instance of its kind 
since the beginning of war. It illus 
trated how hard it is to hit a emall ob- 
ject at night. 
Shortly after 10 o’clock, the New 
Orleans flashed her private signal. It 
was answered by the flagship, and ina 
few seconds colored lights sprang up 
into ths darkness from the New Orleans’ 
deck. They signified that the enemy 
was io sight. A little later she burned 
another colored light. This meant 
that a hostile torpedo boat was ap- 
proaching, although, later, Captain 
Folger, of the New Orleans, was not 
certain whether this was correct. In 
stantly, the semicircle of blockading 
ships flashed night signals. For six or 
Seven miles, east and west of the har 
bor, they twinkled brilliantly ‘in the 
darkness and then went ou' Simul 
taneously, flashes of fire sho: from the 
Nsw Orleans’ side. 
The Now Orleans kept her brilliant 
searchlights playing in al) directions 
and other chips near her did the same. 

O11 the decks of the New York, the 
marines were crouching down, peer- 
ing into the darkness with their rifles 
on their knees, watching for the sail 


ors’ most dreaded enemy, the torpedo 
boat, 


Toe lookouts were in every conceit — 
able epot, and guus were trained in 
the direction where the New Orleans 
seemed to be firirg. Every now and 
agein sparks and fiie fi w up in the 
distance, marking the ¢x>plosion .of 
shell. Many persons then thought they 
were exploded on a torpedv boat, but 
to-day, itis believed that they found 
their mark onshore. The moon, which 
had been hidden bebind the cloud, 
came out at ll o’clock. The Naw York 
was then steamed at full speed toward 
the shore to. head cff, if possible, the 
retreat of the enemy into the harbor. 
The evolution had to be carried on 
with great care, to avoid getting in 
line of fire from other Am-rican ships. 
The search lights played frequently 
and private signals burned brightly. 

A dim object like a smail boat en- 
veloped in smoke, was seen on the 
port hand from the sighal bridge and 
Easign Mustin reported to Captain 
Chadwick: ‘A torpedo boat one point 
forward on the port beam, sir, headed 
this way.” 

Capt. Ohadwick, with Roar Admi- 
ral Sampson, was on the forward 
bridge. 

Before a shot was fired from the flag- 
ship this curious lurking obj2ct disap- 
peared. It must have been two or 
three miles away from the New York 
and the same distance from the New 
Orleans. 

The Oregon, grim and big, crossed 
the New York’s boats in the direction 
the torpedo boat was reported. The 
boat was otill headed forshore. When 
a mile away and close to Marro Castle, 
an object was seen against the cliffs. 
It was thought to be a torpedo boat 
and the New York’s forward eight-inch 
guns bellowed out, making a hideous 
noise in the quiet night. 

Onshore a tew sparks close to a dark 
object showed where the shells struck. 

The four inch and six pounder 
guns followed suit, and for a few min 
utes a sharp fire was kept up. The 
boom of the Oregon’s big guns was 
twice heard to the eastward. ‘'Oease 
firing” wasthen sounded. The search 
lights failed to reveal the enemy and 
nothing but the bare coast could be 
seen. 

After a careful search the New York 
steamed back to her station and the 
men went back to their hammocks, 
There had been no firing from the 





Prank EK. Emery, West Raleigh, N. ©. 


Captain Folger reported that he had 
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sighted a small steamer, perhaps a 
gunboat, and that she had failed to 
answer the private signal and that he 
had firedonher. He believed she had 
escaped along the beach, or had been 
destroyed and could not tell which. 

This ended the night attacd and the 
first experience here with torpedo 
boats in naval warefare. 

It was not until the Porter, this af- 
ternoon, found the torpedoes that the 
danger of last night’s affairs was ful- 
ly realized. The Porter was steaming 
two miles from shore and well to the 
eastward of Moro Castle, when two 
torpedoes were seen floating on the 
water. Ensign Gillis jumped overboard 
and swam around them. He tried to 
unscrew the war nose, but the torpedo 
itself turned too easily in the water. 
He returned to the Porter, and Com- 
mander Freeman finally got one of the 
toredoes safely on board. The other 
sunk as he was getting it in. 
Commander Fremont then brought 
the torpedo alongside the New York. 
It was a 14-inch knothead 
of modern make and worth about 
$3,500. It was in perfect condition, 
and had any of cur ships struck it 
while it floated it would have explc- 
ded and perhaps sunk the ship. There- 
fore, the find was not valuable, but 
most fortunate. A curious fact is that 
the torpedo which sunk had an extra 
sized head on and had no war nose, 
and would not have exploded. 

This either means that the Spaniards 
are terribly ignorant or careless about 
torpedoes. 

Precautions against a night torpedo 
attack have been a distinguishing fea- 
ture of Admiral Sampson’s policy ever 
since the commencement of the war, 
and last night proved the efficacy of 
the arrangement. Everything moved 
as smoothly as if in the case of 
a day engsgement. 

It is possible that there were two tor- 
pedo boats out last night, although 
only oneis believed to have approached 
anywhere near our ships. 

Tne ability of a Spanish torpedo 
boat to get out from the harbor is not 
regarded as a sign that the Merrimac 
does not block the channel leading into 
it. Torpedo boats draw so little water 
and have so little beam that the sink- 
ing of the Merrimac would scarcely 
prevent them from coming out. It is 
pretty certain, however, that big ships 
could not follow suit, even if they 
wished to, which is unlikely. 

Two curious pictures of war were 
presented yesterday. In the after- 
noon, the Spanish chief of steffi was 
sitting amicably in Admiral Sampson’s 
cabin and saying, over a glass of wine, 
‘You know there is nothing personal 
in tbis,” and a few hours later his tor- 
pedo boat tried to blow the Admiral 
and his ehip out of the water. 





RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON. 


The Brave Young Hero of Whose Act 

Two Continents Are Talking. 
~ From a Washington dispatch to The 
New York Sun, and other papers we 
clip the following items regarding the 
hero Hobson, who took the Merrimac 
in and sank her in the face of a terrific 
fire: 

“He is of the stuff that they make 
heroes of,” said Col. Hilery A. Herbert 
former Secretary of the Navy, who, as 
a Representative in Congress from Ala 
bama, appoiated young Hobson to the 
Naval Academy. Everybody else in 
Washington thinks the same to night, 
and those who kuow the hero of the 
Merrimas are recalling incidents in his 
career to show how well fitted he was 
for performing a deed of remarkable 
gallantry and jidgment. 

Everybody who hes had acquain- 
tance with Constructor Hobson agrees 
that he is one of the cleverest men who 
ever was graduated from the Naval 
Academy. 

Like most geniuses Constructor Hob- 
son is regarded as peculiar. Men who 
were at the Naval Academy while he 
was there say his classmates at firct 
attempted to make life miserable for 
the quiet, studious boy, but found that 
he could resent their actions ina way 
that made them desist before he had 
been in the Academy very long. He 
was only 15 years old when he went to 
Annapolis, and his moat marked char 
acteristic was his use of words seldom 
in the vocabulary of a youngster of his 
age. One of his classmates said to-day 
that Hobson was haz:da great deal in 
his plebe year, and many a dignified 
officer had the honor of standing him 
on his head and making him doail 
sorts of ridiculous things in the hazing 
curriculum. One day Hobson resented 
the annoyance to which he was sub- 
jected by older cadets in these words: 

“I do not desire and neither will I 
tolerate any more of your scurrilous 
contumely.” 

At another time Hobson was fishing 
from the end of the old Senate wharf, 
and a passing classmate asked him 
what he was doing. ‘Merely indulging 
in piecatorial pursuite,” said the future 
hero of the Merrimac exploit. But 
while other cadets had fua at his ex 





| pense, Hobson plodded away ani 
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graduated from the Academy second 
in his class. 

Mr. Hobeon is not yet 28 years of age. 
He was born August 17, 1870, in 
Greensboro, Hale county, Ala., where 
he attended the Southern University, 
graduating at the head of his class. 
Then he wanted to go to the Naval 
Academy, and the chance was afforded 
when Ool, Hilary A. Herber, the Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Mont- 
gomery district, had a vacancy at the 
Academy to fill. Colonel Herbert and 
Judge.Hobson, of Mobile, the father of 
the constructor, were in the same regi- 
ment in the Confederate army. They 
fought side by side at the battle of 
Sharpsburg. Colonel Herbert held a 
competitive examination and young 
Hobson made the highest percentage. 
He received the appointment and went 
to the Academy in September, 1885. 
After graduating, in 1889, the youngest 
man in his class, he was sent as a cadet 
on the flagship Chicago with a equad- 
ron of revolution, and cruised in the 
Mediterranean and South American 
waters until October, 1890. Then he 
was ordered to a special course in con- 
struction at Paris. 

Mr. Hobson is of North Carolina 
stock. Heisa great nephew of Gov. 
Jobn Morehead of that State, a grand- 
son of Chief Justice Richmond Pear- 
son, a great grandson of Col. Williams, 
Senator from Tenness, and of Hugh 
Lawson White, of Tennessee, anda 
nephew of Richmond Pearson, the 
present Representative in Congress 
from the Asheville district of North 
Carolina. His father was a judge on 
the Alabama bench. 

Tne reasons for sinking the Merrimac 
were these: It was impossible for our 
fleet to crawl into the rathole in which 
the Spanish fizet had taken refuge. 
The mines across the entrance and the 
batteries which commanded it made 
the mere contemplation of it an act of 
folly. 

Commodore Schley was inclined to 
think the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius 
might be able to countermine; but the 
ships would have to go in single file, 
and if ons were sunk in the channel 
the progress of the others would be 
blocked. It was then that Lieut Hob- 
son conceived the pian of sinking 
the big collicr Merrimac across the 
harbor entrance, and asked tobe al- 
lowed to execute it himseif. Itseemed 
certain death, and almost certain failure 
as the odds were overwhelmingly 
against reaching the entrance before 
discovery, but Hobson was so enthusi 
astic that his c »nfidence was infectious, 
and the Admiral finally reluctantly 
gave his consent. 

And here we will describe the Merri- 
mac. It was a steel single screw 
steamer, built at Newcastle, England, 
in 1894, and rebuilt by John N. Robins 
Company, New York, in November, 
1897 She was of the highest class in 
the British Lloyds and in the Ameri- 
can Record. Her principal dimensions 
were: Length, 330 feet; beam, 44 feet; 
depth trom side of the deck to the top 
of the keel, 29 foot 10 inches; load 
draught, 24 teet; load displacement, 
7,50€ tons, totul dead weight capacity, 
5,700 tons; indicated norse power, 
1,300; speed when loaded, 103 knots; 
speed with light load, 11}«and could 
make 13 Knots in baliast. Tne Merric- 
mac had two complete steel decks, 
steel top gailant forecastle, steel pilot 
house, steel wheelhouse aft, and wood 
bridge. Her construction was such 
that she could be used for carrying 
cattie and stores im addition to coal, 
and would have plenty of space avail. 
able for hospital purposes. She was 
purchased from the Hogan line of 
steamers running out of Baltimore. 

Although Sampson gave his coasent 
when the Merrimac steamed forward 
on Thursday morning, it was reluc 
tantly. Pacing the deck of the flag 
ship, he looked at his watch and at the 
streaks in the east, and dacided that 
the Merrimac couid not reach the en 
trance before broad daylight. Conse’ 
quently the torpedo boat Porter, which 
was alongside, was dispatched to recall 
the daring officer. Lieut. Hobson sent 
back a protest, with the request for 
permission to proceed, But the Ad- 
miral declined to allow him to take the 
risk, and slowly the Merrimac swung 
about. 

During the day Lieut. Hobson went 
aboard the flagship. His once white 
duck trousers were as black asa coa!- 
heaver’s, hisold fatigue coat was un- 
buttoned, and his begrimed face deep 
furrowed by tensely drawn lines, but 
resolution still shone in his eyes. So 
abeorbed was he ia the task ahead of 
him that, unmindful of his appearance 


How’s This? 


' We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of C: h that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transacti 





and ofall ceremony and naval etiquet'e 
he tofd the Admiral in a tone of com- 
mand that he must not again be inter- 
fered with. 

“IT can carry this thing through,” 
said he, ‘‘but there must be no more 
recalls. My men have been keyed up 
for twenty four houre, and under a 
tremendous strain. Iron will break 
at last.” 

Friday morning the Merrimac start- 
ed in shortly after 3 o’clock. The full 
moon had disappeared behind a black 
cloud bask in the west, leaving only a 
gray mark of heaving waters and the 
dim outline of the Cuban hills showing 
against the unstarred esky tothe watch 
ers on board the ships of the fleet. 

When Hobson ‘left the ship and the 
extended hands of hisshipmates, more 
than one of the latter turned hastily to 
hide the unbidden tears, but the Lieu 
tenant waved them adieu with a smile 
on his handsome face, 

Rear Admiral Sampson, speaking of 
the expedition, said: ‘I think he will 
have a fair chance to get out. Yes, it 
is piucky ; very piucky.” 

Slowly the seconds of fate ticked on, 
as for an hour, 3,000 strained eyes 
strove to pierces the deep veil of night. 
Suddenly several blood-red tongues 
of flames shot down from the rocky 
eminence on which Morro Castle is sit- 
uated. They were foliowed by jets and 
streams of fire from the batteries oppo- 
sito. The Merrimac had reached the 
entrance of the harbor. She must have 
passed so Ciose that a stone loosened 
ircm the frowning parapet of the castle 
wouid have fallen on her deck. 

Into the murderous hail showered 
down on her the Merrimac passed and 
moved on a full quarter of a mile, en- 
filaded from sides, rear, and front with 
a plunging fire from the batteries that 
surrounded her. 

It seemed a miracle that the appar 
ently riddied hull could have reached 
the goal. 

After five minutes the firing ceased, 
and all became dark again. The Mer 
rimac was where gallant comm.nder 
had contrived to place her. 

Lieut. Hobson then set off an inter. 
nal torpedo with an eiectric attach- 
ment, there was an explosion, the 
Merrimac sank, the channel was closed 
and the brave crew of the Meerimac 
rowed away and surrendered to the 
Spanish. 

_ oo oe 


THE FORCE OF A RIFLE BULLET. 


In the English cfficial regulations 
for 1898 it is stated that the mean ex- 
treme range of the Le Metford bul- 
let may be taken as about 35(0 yards, 
although, with a strong wind, 3760 
yards have been observed. The bul- 


wall:,unle; sshe walls are;made very fine 
and setin cement. Abcut 150 rounds, 
concar.t-ated on nearly the same spot 
at 200 yards, will break a nine inch 
brick wall. Rammed earth gives less 
protection than loose. When fired 
into sand, the bullet is found to be al- 
ways turned aside after it has entered 
@ little way. The following thickness. 
esof material in inches) are usually 
necessary to stop the regulation 303 
inch bullet: Shingle between board, 
1; hardened steel plate, +: good brick 
work, 9; sack of coal, 12; h+rd dry 
mud wall, 14; peat earth, 60; com- 
pressed cotton bales, 22; oak, 28; elm, 





lete find their way through joints of | ~~ 





83; teak, 36; fir, 48; clay, 48. 


NOTICE, 


E WEPSONVILLE, N. O., June 7, 98 a 
To the People’s Party Executive Com 
mittee of Alamance Co: 

You are hereby called to meet at the 
court house, in Graham, Saturday, 
June 25th, 1898, at 12 m., to arrange 
for the ensuing campaign and to con- 
fer as to the time for holding the county 
convention and such other business ag 
may be necessary. 

H. M. Cartss, 


Chm’n Ex Com. 


THE LATEST MUSIC. 


Two new pieces just out—‘‘Bill Mc- 
Kinley” and ‘‘Merry Robin.” Don’t 
fail to get them—very catchy, sure to 
please. Pupular wherever eung. ‘Bill 
McKinley” only 15 cents, and * Merry 
Robin” only 25 cents, or both will be 
sent you for 35 cents. Send to-day and 
be sure to srcure them. O:her new 
pieces will be added—lockout for 
them. Address all orders to 

J. P. TINGEN, 
Al, Person County, N. C. 

“Pers n County Quck Step,”or, ‘The 
Battle of Manila.” just out; only 25 
cents percopy' Be sure to get it. 

= ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
BB orgy teed & Poland Chis 


stein Cattle. 


Sheep, Fa: Poul 
and Die Dae. Us oe 
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SMITH. 


Don't Waste Your Money ! 


Buggies $24: Saddles $1.90; Corn 
Shellers $1 45; Wheat Drilis, Feed 
Cutters, Cutaway Harrows, Hay 
Rakes, Threshers, etc. Write for 
Catalogues. The prices will sur. 
prise you. Address: 0. C. Town: 
SEND, Greensboro, N. C., and men- 
tion this paper. 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY , 


STANDARD. 
eras AIR LIFTS.i.4 
N oe 
WRITE FOR WAILERS vas 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS ©: "> 
AURORA. ILL.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS, TEX. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, 


North Carolina. 


Five large buildings, Faculty of ten 
able teachers. Course of study leading 
to degrees, Tuition for term $20 to $26. 

Board and room, $8 per month; in 
clubs, $4 per month. 

Total experse for year need not ex- 
ceed $133, and can easily be reduced: 
to $90 

Correspondence solicited. 

Catalogue free. 

Address: 


Guilford College, N. C. 


EOS lor Halhing 
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A few sittings of eggs to epare from 
pure bred Brown Leghorns, Biack 
Minorcas, Black Langshans, Barred 
Piymouth Rocks, Buff Oochins, White 
Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, White 
and Cornish Indian Games_and Pekin 
Ducks, at above prices the rest of the 
s7ason. Address: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, N. C. . 


LOTS ‘0 MONEY ano noney. 


If you don’t keep bees you oughtto. Had 
you thought about it? Write for new 64 p. book 
Free J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka. Ala. = 
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HE NEW 


THE GREAT REFORM MAGAZINE 


New Time:‘‘Let me take those loads from your backs’’ a copy; sample number mailed 


THE NEW TIME, 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 





TIME 


OPPONENT OF 
PLUTOCRACY 


e6ecte 
Editors :: B. O. Flower 


Frederick Upham Adams 
Saee 
Monthly, too large pages, 
ittustrated, not a dull line in 
it. Itis fighting your fight;— 
S a. it deserves your support, 
One dollar a year, 1ocents 
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SPOS SIEGE SIE SOS ODE 
We will send The New Time and THe PRoGREssIVE Farmer for $1 65 per 
year. Address all orders to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 
a my de akae ro sich 1G ay eeebanaceccearel 1898 
ers PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER, eig . O.: 
_ Enclosed find $...... OB. oc aesennk pees as payment for............ subscrip 
tions for one year, to be sent as follows: 
Name. Postorrics. Stats. || Amoume. 

















and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
tions made by their firm. 

‘Wust a Taouax, Wholesale Toledo, O. 
Waxoine, Kinwan & Manvin, Drug- 


edo, O. 
Halts Catarth Gare te taken in 
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THE DAIRY. 





“Bear Ye One Another's Burdens.” 


if any little word of ours 
Can make a life the brighter; 
If any little song of ours 
Can make one heart the lighter; 
God help us speak that little word 
And take our bit of singing, 
And drop it in some lonely vale 
To set the echoes ringing. 


If any little move of ours 
May make a life the sweeter; 
If any little care of ours 
May make another’s floeter ; 
If any little help may ease 
The burden of another; 
God give uslove and care and strength 
To help along another. — Ex. 


Smile a Little 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
As you go along 
Not alone when life is pleasant, 
But when thirgs go wrong; 
Care delights to see you frowning, 
Loves to hear you sigh; 
Tu: n a smiling face upon her, 
Quick the dame will fly. 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
All along the road; 

Every life must have its burden, 
Every heart its load. 

Why sit down in gloom and darkness, 
With your grief to sup? 

As you drink Fate’s bitter tonic, 
Smile across the cup. 


Smile upon the troubled pilgrims 
Whom you pass and meet; 
frowns are thorns, and smiles are 
blossoms 
Oft for weary feet 
Do not make the way seem harder 
By a eulien face. 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Brighten up the piace. 


Smile upon your undone labor; 
Not tor one who grieves 
O’er his task, waits wealth or glory; 
He who smiles achieves. 
Though you meet with loss and sor- 
row 
In the passing years, 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Even through your tears. 
—Eitia Wheeler Wilcox. 


Gems From Fenelon. 

“Happy will you be if you learn 
what it is to find love an occupation. 
It is no uss to ask what those who love 
God do with Him. There is no diffi- 
culty in spending our time with a 
friend we love. Our heart is always 
ready to open to him. We do not 
study what we shall say to him, but it 
comes forth without premeditation; 
we can keep nothing back. Even if 
we have nothing special to say, we 
like to be with him. O, how much 
easier it is to love than to fear! Fear 
constrains, fetters, perplexes one; but 
love persuades, comforts, inspirits, 
expands the soul, and makes one de- 
sire what is good for its own sake.” 

“Two things are enough: 1. Never 
to set a bad example, and thereby nev- 
er to be ashamed of Jesus Christ and 
His Gospel. 2. To do whatever a real 
love of God requires without affecta 
Sion or display.” 

‘‘Nsed we wonder if the Infinite ex 
‘ceeds our weak, narrow minds? Would 
you meagure God and His mysteries 
by your vision? Wouid Ho be infinite 
if you could measure Him and fath.- 
om His depths?’ 

“The events which Gd brings about 
through His love are generally pre 
pares by animperceptibdie aad gentle 
providentiail course, which leads on 60 
naturally that things eoem to happen 
of themselves, There muss be noth 
ing strained and out of order. It is 
better to wait awhile and open the 
door with akey, than to forces the lock 
in our impatience.” 

*‘O, how compassionate and comfort- 
‘ing God is to those who zo to Him with 
hearty confidence in their troubles!” 

“They who know that everything is 
God's ordering are ratisfied that He 
orders all for the best.” 

Some Things to Forget. 

Brooding over mistakes, misfdy- 
tunes, disappointments, is like carry 
ing unforgiven sins. But cherishing 
grudges, remembering injuries, re- 
volving revenges, is making one’s self 
the devii’s packhorse, weighted with 
the misdeeds of other men. The bur- 
dans of this work when carried are ex- 
&'perating beyond expression, for they 
rub the sore places into frenzied agc- 
nizing. Here is an example: For a 
Paltry difference in a settl€ment (the 
exactsum was eleven dollars) a man 
standing in society carried a grudge 
against another of unimpeachable in 
tegrity, honor, and piety, through 
years, till his mind gave way under 
who shall say what unhealthful stress 
of morbid memory? To go out under 
such a darkness is the bitterness of 
death. If you say that a man may be 
able manfully to forget his own sins 
by repenting, then we say that he can 
the more easily forget the cffanses of 
nother, if he be a manly man in his 
Own heart, because to forgive his fel 
low is to forget in a royal way, and to 
forget is the shortest way to forgive. 
** * These are burdens which cling, 
if they do not clog our progress. * * * 
In the school of Christ our hardest 
tasks may sometimes tax the memory, 
but more often they bid us simply to 
forget.—The Evangelist. 
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Ra regarding Dairsieg cheerfully an- 
ered. 








FOR THE DAIRY CALF, 


Heifer calves intended for the dairy 
should be so fed that they will not be- 
come fat and yet fed so as to keep 
them growing and developing, writes 
John CO. Henry, in the Dairy World. 
The first year they should be fed up to 
tho very highest degree short of im- 
pairing the digestion. It has often 
been said that the foods that are the 
best suited to produce milk are those 
that will make bone and muscle. This 
is the kind of food for the heifer calf, 
because she not only needs the develop- 
mentof boneand muscle but she should 
be fed on the line of milk production 
all the time. If she is fed fat forming 
foods, she will get fat and the beef 
producing habit will be ercouraged. If 
the calf is permitted to run with the 
mother for three or four months, it 
will take on fat. Feed the first week 
the mother’s milk whole. Then mix 
skim milk with it for another week, 
beginning with a little and gradually 
increasing the quantity. Intwo weeks 
feed skimmed milk, warm and about 
fifteen pounds a day. Feed two or 
three times a day, three times being 
preferable. The greatest care must be 
taken not to overfeed, and too much 
skimmed milk is quite as bad as too 
much whole milk. Put a spoonful of 
flaxseed or oil meal gruel into the 
milk. The calf will begin to eat nice 
clover hay before it is three weeks old. 
This sort of treatment will make a 
finely developed calf, developed in 
every part, at nine months old, though 
it should have a generous supply of 
oats when it is six or seven months 
old. Above all things avoid feeding 
cornmeal, or at least very much of it. 
Good clover furnishes bulk as well as 
nourishment, and that is necessary to 
enlarge the digestive apparatus. 

——_—__—< eo 
SECURING THE HAY CROP. 
Its }mportance on the Dairy Farm. 

Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

It may seem a little early to talk on 
this sutj‘ct, but in some sections of 
the country where your valuable j ur- 
nal circulates, the work of securing 
the hay crop will most likely be com- 
menced soon after, if not before, this 
meets the eye of its reader. 

Oa all farms on all parts of the coun 
try, but more especially where dairy- 
ing is the leading industry, gracs and 
hay are main crops for the maintain- 
ence of stock in summer and winter. 
This being the case, itis quite essential 
not only to grow the most of these 
products, but to make the grass into 
hay at a period of growth when it will 
prod.c- she moat milk and butter or 
chsese, Experience has proven pretty 
Goavits veiy that for dairy purposes 
grass shouli be cut early, as nearly as 
may be at the period of blooming. For 
horses, fatteni.g stock, or general 
market purposes, the demand is for a 
more matured product. 

On large farms it is difficult secur- 
ing all of the crop of the most profit- 
able period, but it will be found better 


ing quite early, than a good deal in 
quality in the end, from over-ripeness. 
With plenty of help and the best of 
baying machinery this work may be 
made to progress rapidly and with 
comparatively little loss, 

On most farms there are a variety 
of grasses, including the clovers, of 
which there should be a liberal propor- 
tion on all dairy farms, and the owner 
cin by alittle ca'culation manage to 
secure the earlier portions first, and in 
this way get the most or all of his crop 
when at the proper stage growth. It 
will req tire a little more time and labor 
to secure the crop this early than when 
it has become more mature or ripe, but 
if the work has been well done the hay 
will be worth much more than the late 
cut, and this is what the farmer should 
especially look after. 

If there is a mixture of the clovers 
with timothy, red top, or other good 
graeses, the curing will be more easily 
done tha: with the clovers alone. I 
speak of clovers, as herein Vermont 
we like a mixture of the common red 
and alsike along with the timothy, 
which is a staple grass for hay. A full 
crop of clover requires considerable 
time and work to cure properly and if 
this is not well done the result will be 
disappointing. 

Most writers advise cutting clover in 
the forenoon, the next day turn it and 
either rake into windrows or put in 
cock before the dew falls. Then in a 





to lose a little in weight by commenc-’ 


a 





day or two these can be opened to the 
air for a short time and putin the 
barn. 

In securing large crops of hay thus 
early, the tedier will be of much help, 
as by its use the drying can be greatly 
facilitated and time and labor saved. 

The idea should be to cure juat 
enough, not too little or too much. The 
natural juices of the grasses should be 
retained, not dried out or dissipated, 
but there should be no water with the 
hay when it is put in the mow. 

If possible to prevent, hay when 
nearly or quite dry should not remain 
spread on the ground over night, as in 
that condition the dews will injure its 
quality. Better rake into windrows if 
the weather is fair, or put in cock. 
Half dried hay may with advantage be 
turned over at night, as the dews will 
not injure the undried portion. 

There should be separate mows for 
the different qualities of hay, so that 
it can be readily got at when wanted 
to feed. Cows should have the best 
early cut hay when giving milk, and 
so should the calves. 

If there are any pieces of wild or 
water grasses, sorrel or other weeds, 
such should be cut early before the 
seed matures, and while they will 
make a fair q‘iality of fodder, such 
hay should be put in a place by itseif 
where it can bs fed at the most desir 
able time. Tao aim should bs to pro 
duce 4 better quality of hay wherever 
possible. 

Some farmers with a large amount 
of clover or heavy grass to secure, 
provide caps to cover it when put in 
cock. This saves all possible damage 
from bad weather. 

At the close of haying farmers are 
very apt to say they did not commence 
quite soon enough and will try to do 
better another year. It will be well to 
call this to mind jist about now and 
act upon it. 


Franklin Co, Vt. 
——__ — + id 

Diamonds and charcoal are all one; 
it is a mere question of carbon. There 
are men whose lives are like a wagon- 
load of charcoal; others, whose lives, 
though brief, are crystallized like a 
solitaire.—D. J. Burrell, D. D. 


E. R. Tow .e. 





Let Democrats ask themselves seri- 
ously what it shall profit them tomake 
a straight fight in order to conciliate a 
handful of Clevelandites and fall short 
20,000 votes by forcing the Populiststo 
fight for the life of their organization. 
—Webater’s Weekly. 

qo o—_—__ 

“The action of Senator Jones, Na- 
tional Chairman, make our duty plair. 
The time of celling the State Conven- 
tion should be set at such a time as 
will best carry out any arrangement 
Swator Jones, Chairman, may hare 
looking to a union of the silver forces 
in.the next campaign. 

“No party State issue can carry 
North Carolina Demorratic.”—F. D. 
Winston, «x member D-m Ex. Com. 
before meeting of State Gonvention. _ 


“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby’’ Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
gueznmtoed superior to all 
mitations and infringe- 
ments. Endorsed by all au- 
thorities. More than 125,000 
inuse. Salesten to one of all 
others combined. All styles 
and sizes — $50.- to $225. 
Save $5.- to $10.- per cow 
r year over any setting 
asad: system, and $3.- to 
$5.- per cow per 
ear over any imi- 
ting separator. 
New andimproved 
machines for 1898. 
Send for new agen 
logue containin 
fund of up-to- Lis 
iry information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanooreH & Canat ST6,, | 74 CorTLANoT poraaet, 
CHICAGO. NEW Y 


NOTICE, 
































If any of the brethren have cow 
peas to seli and will let me know quin- 
tity, variety, condition and price i will 
try to aid them in disposing of them. 
If any wish to buy, buy, let me know 
quantity and variety and I will try to 
getthem. At present I am offering a 
few bushele of Unknown or Wonder 
ful peas at $1 per bushel, f o b Gidea 
boro. A few bushels black and oiack 
eye at $110 fo. b Gillsboro. Mixed 
peas at less price. 

NOTICE TO SHIPPERS OF VEGETABLES, 
POULTRY, EGGS, ETC 

I have had toquiries from some of 
the brethren asking for names of good 
produce commission houses North, 
that they cou'd ship to ard expect to 
get honest returas I have been ship 
ping to the below named houses for 
years and cau recommend them I 
nave visited their places of busineas and 
know them peraooally. I have every 


reason to believe they will get yon the | Rea 


best prics their markets will aff ord 
and treat the shipper fair. In ship 
ping them, mention my name and drop 
me a postal caro advising me of the 
shipment. Any of these houses will 
furnish stenciis, postals, garde etc , 
ree. Write them or me for further in 
formation. These are the houses: 

B F. Allen & Oo., Norfolk, Va 

G Taylor Wade, Washington, D ©. 

Jos. E Bowen & Son, Pailadelpnia. 

Archdeacon, & Uo., New York. 

Seaverns & Ov., Boston, Mass 


Fraternally, 
. B. PaRKEs. 


ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUOTUATIONS. 


Make all Postoffice Money Orders 
payable T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


GROCERIES. 


Baking Powder— 
Good Luck, 50 full Ibs, per case 
Coffee—Roasted, Richmond, per Ib 
Ariosa....11 50, Lion.. Lt 50, Levering’s..... il 50 


Coffee—Green, Richmond. per lb 
Fancy Rio vse» 1454 | fete Bie.. eeve-eee 9 
Choice Rio ...00. 12 Prime Ri covee Ll 

Orcccccse 10 Choice Cae 14 

Cheese—Cream per ib 
EPMO cctevsccccss GE, MANOP. cc cccevecacces 0 

Sardines— 

AmericatieT00 to CASC..ccccccssecesscecees $3 26 

Flour— Richmond per bbl 
Bairs Best, - peace TTTTTET TT TTT -evassanonl TS 





pe 
Potash, Nickle... 2 75 pted tash.s. sees $275 
Lye, Mendleson’s, 90 eeanouaro % 325 





Lard, in tierces—about a Ibs per Ib 
Com MDA ssssssrssesrscesceeereecsessoneeeces 5 
TIGRE DULG cectccctceces eeeeeeecrcesesecess THB 

Relative ‘edie ‘ioteen size pkgs: 

60 Ib plain tubs...ccscsseces 1-8 jerces 
0 Ib fancy tubs ee ee 
en palis.. oe wo - = = bis 


o 14 ©* ry 


* gg “ 


eee 
eeeerseres 


m0 1b tins, 2in case. 
20 lb 4 





] alee bog seccvecese “* SS A 
5 lb “ 12 “ eeu “ 7-8 ow oe 
eS Bc « insccnes Be ee 
Molasses— per gal 
Porto Rico. Richmond...,.cscccresseeces 22 
Good New Orleans ee 19 
Fine New Orleans... oe 30 
Fair Porto Rier. . 18 


New Crop Borbados., wo, 1, Wilnt n, 30 
New Crop —— 0 3, ingto 22 
















—_—_—_—=—_ 


BUCCIES, 
HARNESS, 
SADDLES, 


PHAETONS, 
BAROUCHES, 


SURREYS, 


retail prices. 


Harness. 


ROAD WAGONS, 
SPRING WAGONS, from $9.00 and upwards. 





AL as. 


Wholesale 
Prices. 





Catalogue NumbereQ§ for Spring and Summer, 1898, just issued, will be 
sent FREE to anyone on receipt of name and post-office address. 


ROAD CARTS, 
EXTENSION TOP CARRIAGES, 
Less than one-half of regular 


Guaranteed for one year from date of purchase. 
Light Single and Double Harness, 
Georgia Harness, 


and every other conceivable kind; also Harness Parts of all 
kinds, Collars, Bridles and Blankets at prices to suit the times. 


Extra Fine Carriage Harness, 
Michigan Lumberman’s Harness, 
































PUAROM OUD s seceuveueectecedueeresaes 17 Morgan, Texas, Kentucky Spring Seat, 
wae ts a es. ee ines more ie ery iA and 
8 eer 20¢ igore, wo-Horn, Misses’ Sizes. 

Vanilla Gam Crystal ........... 21¢ from $2.00 up. Cost twice as much when bought at regular retailers. 

Be MME ven iad Pyete cenedene 16 c Our name is a guarantee of quality. 100-page Catalogue, fully illustrated, 

No. 173 

9. UBOP.. cece ee eee eee ee 1233. ] with wholesale prices inserted, and all goods numbered and fully described. All 
Lamp Oils (f o b) Richmond— goods warranted, and where not found as represented or perfectly satisfactory 
Aladdin Se they can be returned, in which case we will refund money in full Remember 
Pratt’s astral oil... .. le always that the best is the cheapest in the end. Good goods are always imitated, 
TnAdiNe TEd...+...044, %@ | and the imitation are sold for less money, a positive evidence of demerit. Com- 
Spices and Peppers— perlb]} pare our goods with articles bought elsewhere in order to convince yourself of 

Fece Ginger, best TOY cies * s, merit and cheapness. We have all late and new designs, and illustrate nothing 

Vo Pe ag RS in our catalogue which we could not recommend. Catalogue is free, send for it 
a Se: Richmond. 7 oo you intend to buy. It will save you money. 

Fice. —e oreo. ue | Sone. eee SC sree: 
ancy 4 see ++ 66 1 D..cseesece 10 | Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 

Ler ¢ Hominy, Richmond. ccccees o §=6.- © 3 35 Horgeshoe Nails, pose igs gS pebepepnened justable Saddles and YoKe,..sccsseeessss $42 
mall Grits, ichmond.. Ceecerceccccecccs 22 Ocala Road Carts.....ese- seeeeceseceseceeees 
Sugar— Tobacco Flues, best made, per 1b....seceeeee 454 OCALA WAGONS— 

Granulated....... 560] Best Soft A 4 95 | Grub Hoes, No. h per, doz creccceessces SSO 

aewe® " vada One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein......0. Ld 
rege shag ape . z’ Pa 5% No. trereecssecereeeees BBO yac-pores, ff we Fe eT 
xtra C, w eaee x 444 'wo-horse, ne mble skein. 
epee te ra O, yellow pe Ketiles, © BALLONS.sceseeeeeveceereseeveseees ‘s Two-horse, 8 inch thimble skein... 7 80 
Saaeine 8: lll Re I OS cee secccenscocccsovece Si ny Anareaee a" 

Arm and Hammer, per Case... .scssccseceesss 340 45 Gal....oseeeeseeee $650 | 00-gai pice a reseeseee 900 One-horse, 1 3-8 inch sieel axle + Se 

Baking Soda in kegs, 1121D8...essseseeses 2G | Blacksmith Bellows, 30 inch ....see+000. 5 0 | Teo-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axle. 7] 
Rtareh—= a 82 in GI seakeeavess coe 5 & | Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle.......c.ceee 87 08 

at — Rich d, Va. 

Celluloid, large size, 64....0-ceees ccosenaceseet 475 kaneis dere ann are Suomen’ oe Alo wr ten 

Celluloid, small size 64...........ssssseeeeee Bd headed .....+0. 910 | £4 hegded ....+0+ 1% | wanted add $2.50. If and seat are not wanted, 

Gorn 40 Ib om. ng recrassan sesveeee $220 ne: .. isp deduct for bed $2.50. for seat $1.00. 

NS iii a ep. reer ree 165 | N.C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano, (8 per 
Soap (Richmond)— 40d — keeeveee 165/600 “* 165} cent. Phos. Ac., 2% per cent. Am., 8 per cent. 
Borax Spoon, 12 oz 100 cakes 8 75 | 84 Snish «0.0... 310) Se Anish... 1% | protash 
@ with every nian y ot 1A. sessensee 180 Progresal ve Warmer Aine i¥t per 90 (8 per oe sent. Faas. 
White stg 12 oz 100 cakes......2 80 aanenn Raleigh, N. Cu, 300. advanced nS" Otholal Farmers’ Afilance Acid I Phosphate, 
Lonox, 12 oz 100 cakes 8 10 > W te for ple a BUY NOO 
OX, 16 OZ iUU CAKOS........... Plows No. 8, F F.. ie} No. 7, sisal caer 

White Doz, 60z 200 cakes........ 3 00 a Wp Nos Soe 1 No. tl Diz @ 50 preety ©. Grit, witte Sir palin, 
Salt (Wilmington)— } A oe for above, sand 00 1DS....eeeveens 1 7% The Agency handles the Genuine “Iron Age” 

TOO Ibs White Cotton, ....ccccccrsrsesesee 400 | SeoSwall EZOW, 200::-s-crroesessenes 3a Cocieatens Gad EGHeNe SE S000 Eee 

200 lbs Factory Filled eoeceeccces eee 1@Q Usheccs Thandie Gheenliathee. 

100 Ibs Burlaps, Liverpool...cccccccccce 44 | Plows. re aeeteeten 3% | Brethren having anything to sell, as well as 

Axle Grease (Richmond) — Steel for same, imitation .... Lie ‘consult the 
* per gross, 3 50 Grub or New Groa ; gr ereeeeeteee 6 00 
66 + ‘* per case, 90] Cane Mills, Groeht paid)— 
Corn Shellers— 
SEEDS (F. O. B.) RICHMO % Dixie, with fan . Dixie, without fan. 4 50 
7 : =. Ya. Buckeye, with fan, Fs ie Buckeye 6 22 
Clover— per bush | Clinton or COMMOD,......s0006 prausenuaad 8 50 

pm woe PPYTTITT ae Soles Red...seee- a Black Hawk corn sheller........ceccsees 2 00 

ammouth ....... ucerne, 

Oiimson prime ‘7; 235 | Crimson choice... 240] Feed Cutters = o b. factory)— 

Bags 15 Telegraph No. 4...secerseseesvece eeeseeece ll & 
nengnt eaten 15 deat ae ee. . Baldwi : No. 1, ‘Gin KNIVES vcccccsccce 13 5 
Grass (bags included)— per bush of Ibs propeller, cutters, 6-in, knives... 8 80 

Prime Red Typ or Heqfle..., secscccees 40 10 cocccccee§ «=: 18 75 

Fa: eney | hard G i. 2 Smith's patent lever straw cutter axe 2 | 

Prime Orchard Grass..... ! 

Choice Orchard grass .....ssees ecoee 1 30 14] Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.C. 

Eee , nl i Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— wis 
&. eadow Oa oe é 1 N 1, pladm ..ccccccccccsccccece 27 i cael gen 

Fyne Lawn grees eens a a * A pee im with » ain wie isis wae 1 : is Carolina Cook Stove Z * ne 

DICAGOW EFESCUC...ccccccccercsesecesece 

Porenial Ryo Grass.......ececieceess - uO Nos. b- tooth, plata — with plain whee 3 dp | has been handling these stoves for elg 
talian Rye Grass........cccsssece H.H. aa oa* “ 416 j i i i i 

Choice Timothy, bag extra,s.scvcress 150 45 | Dixte, plain... s.s een ele ae $i°| years with entire satisfaction. Price, 
Oats— b a with plain Wheel ...ecsseceses 2 & i i 

van oe eer "Per noe « 2h comun - with piain wheel 3 | With full set of ware and pipe ready to 

= _ ti OICOrccocecessciss Combined harrow and cultivator...ecse. 8 70 get, f. 0. b Greensboro, N. O. 

Red Rust Poof, iNhOO. scmtanacecene 40 Garden wheel hoe, complete— } : 





DYING vccc'escccces 
- wee and black spring oats, choice 39 cts per 

ushel. 

Millet— 
SERED cicc nnn sa: daseakannvanede eoeee Gl 15 per bus. 
RYOccc00e cco OB] Baxley. cccccccescessece OO 





HARDWARE. 
Powder, best rifle, per keg.. 


Hames— 
No 2 hook, iron bound, per doZ.....e+6 
No8 hook, iron bound, per doz... ee 
No 16 hook, lass bound, per doz.. ee: 

Plow Lines— 

Cotton, with s 33 feet long, 2h 1 
Madras Hemp with’ h snaps, 33 feet x 1 

Fence Wire— 

Plain wire, put up in rolls of 100 to 130 pounds. 
Barbed wire put up in rolls of 100 pounds each. 
Five pounds — to the roll at 4c per veges 
Galv. barbed 


Poultry ra 
Put up in rolls of 160 running feet. 


_ 


owen 
Se RSS 8s 


Pinch mesh, 36 in. wide, per roll ...eseeeeeeeel 75 
2 “ “ 48 “ te oo wo aide 40 
2 oe “- 60 oe ow oe - “ soot 00 
2 - “” - - “ oe . € 5O 
Mattocks, Cutter, per d0Z....ssseeseesess sees 450 


Bush Hooks, best No 1, per d0Z.,..esseceeene 900 
Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble .......... cecccese 300 
Strap and lOck CAP... .ccvceceenct OO 

No 22 strap....... ° | No strap. seccese 33D 
Shovels, All Right Steel. so. iF coccccsce OD 
SE Ret core 850 

bad A — coe alk Aedes cadecad . 750 
Plow Bolts, ix. per 100....... eoesccdoore we B 


“ 
ity 


* 2 1-2x8 8 





Szes3 


teen eeeeree eee eeeerercenre 


* GXB-8, POF 100. s+ esseveevsesecceses 165 


Back Bands— Hooke’ per doz. 


Binch....covrsecs-. 800] 31-2 Teh .......05. We 
Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common ..++.+.. $i BO | Extra.....csceeeee 82 BO 


Webbing—per 100 feet 
No. 0. 3 1-2 inch...$2 75) No.1. 3 1-2 inch..$2 00 





Axes per dozen 
Car Clipper, to THB wecorsceccese «8450 
Cham ag “% o pocescccccccsocseces B00 

arrior “* we Asante coccccccccsces 660 
Axe handles, straight, per doz....... eeee 8 
Grindstones, per Ib..... TTTTITTTTh soveses 1c 
Plow traces, 8, 3, per doz pairs. Pry ry ++ 
“ 4: Spe aN mitt 4 06 
# 7, 12,2, ” cecccce 6B 
Cotton Ro white, DET ID ..csccseccsceseesse LM 
ee white.. seeeseeeseees oooe 
Form, Bella, 0 the, from, st00k..+00++++0+0 18 
TB UbG....ssserseee $2081 100 IDG. scccceceseees 276 

Buckets— 

§ héop, painted .. .$1 20 8 hoop. vecveseceees Sl BS 


2 hoop, brass bound, 1 80 8 hoop seeencevences 200 
Horseshoes, per | keg, all BIZOB ss creescerereres 290 





Mute shoes, eocccccecesccces B40 


$2 50 | 1G 


5 25 


For loves, prredne attachments on 
above add 50c. 


Harrison on ae adjustable..seccess 
Harrows— 


Double. wheg canene 6 00 Single wheel ...:4+. 4 5 
wel Gem, .4 28 


Clark's CULAWAY ..cccccccsccccccvecccccccs 17 50 

Rival, 16 in, 12 disk..... Peccceccccecees oes 22 67 

Maryland square, 1-horse.......c.sccccee 500 

Doul le V, r pres. 1s teeth.. PTYTTTTiTiTy = 
cane 


All kinds of iron, tin and felt roofing at lov 
prices. Write for spectal prices. 


Stoves— 
No. 7, 18-inch..... 10 00 . 7, 20-inch.....-1l (0 
No. 8, 18-inch. .....11 00] No. 8, 20-inch. ....012 (0 
Fire backs for AbOVC...ccccssesecsecees x 

The following ware goes. with ‘each stove above: 
1 Straight Pot, } Bulged Pot. 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tes 
Kettle, 1 Lon Frying Pan, 1 Round Frying Pan, 

Griddle, bow,3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Covers 
and es. Every Stove guaranveed. 
ORGANS (delivered at any railroad sta- 

fon LR Worth Case Carolina. arranted for 


Pa. Ry ‘Style 30 ».. . 42 00 | Style 40, - 4 Oo 
Chapel : 43 00| Style 15, Chapel.. 60 ° 
Prices including instruction book 
stool):— 
PLA 08 | (delivered at any R. R. Station 
U ri ht, St; e}.. +160 O©8 | Style 2 cceossveeee 1A MH 
Pe ee 3° “"171 00 | Style 4.22...022.,188 Ot 
Sewing Si Fano 
Improved F'armers’ Alliance with full set 
attachments and automatic bobbin 


windes, All latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in every particn- 











lar. Warranted by panatacverere fer 
10 years, oretully af) adjusted. 
immediate frei; ght it pald to 10 
any salizend station ‘_ Nort 
lina PITTTTTTTITTTT Titi titi eee 8 18 50 
Furnitare— 
No. Hy Suit Oak Antique, 3 pleces.. Worvccee grt 
0. 
oO. 28! oe “ id 
No. 4”. a es 
No. 42, * Poliahed a 
No. 60, oe , ” 
ho. 70, “ i) “ 
< Beds. 


oven Springs. abddevees dace 
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8 THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: JUNE 14. 1898. 
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they are a month old the pigs may | We were in the business a number Oflishment. It is a valuethat isscattered | branch to the Populists, a note of de. | a year, THE PRoGRESSIVE FARMER is the CONt 
themselves get a large teaspvuonful of | Years and can give them our deliberate | broadcast. We deal with it individu-| fiance to the Republicans. On it the | Cheapest paper published in North Car. TO BUY, SELL 
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